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DOUBLE —-HUNG GUuUDING AVWAING 
R-O-W window styles cover | R-O-W HIGH-LITE windows For a view plus full 
the full architectural are also available ventilation, no finer 

span from Cape Cod in many sizes and awning unit is made than the 

to Contemporary. residential designs. R-O-W SURE-LOK window. 


Each of the three R-O-W window types is 
outstanding in its own field. Each is available 
in a variety of sizes and harmonizing styles. 
Two of the three R-O-W window types 
are entirely removable for cleaning 
or painting, inside the house. 


See your local lumber dealer or write 


R.O.W. SALES CO. 1332 ACADEMY AVENUE «+ FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 
° 








R-O-W is the registered trade mark of the R.O.W. Sales Co. 
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COVER PICTURE 

Cover photograph by Ann Zane of 
New York City, taken for the Nor- 
folk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority. Miss Zane spent several 
days in Norfolk under a contract 
with the authority to photograph 
scenes in both the clearance areas 
in which the authority is operating 
and in its completed housing devel- 
opments. As a result, the authority 
has a large photographic library as 
well as a photographic exhibit that 
it uses whenever it is called on to 
explain its program. 
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BERCHMANS T. FITZPATRICK 


resigned January 3 as general counsel 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Mr. Fitzpatrick had been HHFA 
counsel since 1947 and from 1949 to 
1953 he also served as the agency’s assist- 
ant and deputy director. HHFA Adminis- 
trator Albert M. Cole, in replying to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s letter of resignation, praised 
his “unswerving loyalty and devotion to 
duty.” On hearing of the resignation, 
Alabama Senator John J. Sparkman 
commented: “His departure is a_ tre 
mendous loss to the government's housing 
program, for he is undoubtedly the na- 
tion’s outstanding authority on housing 
legislation.” 

When interviewed recently on his more 
than 20 years of government service, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick said: “I’m basically a career 
person. A lawyer must decide whethe1 
he wants to make a big salary or wants 
public service. I decided that one 
when I entered government.” He 
he had no future plans. 

Replacing him in the counsel's job is 
Allan O. Hunter, Fresno, California 
lawyer and former congressman from 
California’s 12th district. Mr. Hunter was 
defeated for reelection in November. 
During his two terms in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Hunter's votes on 
legislation pertaining to low-rent hous- 
ing were consistently negative. 


said 


WILLIAM K. DIVERS 

resigned as a member of the Home Loan 
Bank Board December 31 to accept the 
position of president of the Savings and 
Loan Foundation, an organization re- 
cently founded to develop a nationwide 
educational program on the purposes and 
services of savings and loan institutions 
and to encourage thrift and home owner- 
ship. Mr. Divers had been employed by 
the federal government as a lawyer and 
administrator since 1933. In 1942 he 
joined the staff of the National Housing 
Agency and continued service with its 
successor, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, for a time carrying the title of 
assistant administrator. Mr. Divers was 
appointed chairman of HLBB in 1947 
and served in that capacity until 1953. 
In his new position, he will make his 
headquarters in Washington. 


DR. C.-E. A. WINSLOW, 

NAHRO charter member and past presi- 
dent; chairman of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut since its inception; and leader in the 
field of public health, retired in early 
November from the editorship of the 
American Journal of Public Health, a 
post he had held since April 1944. From 
the beginning of his professional activities 
in the early years of the century, Dr. 
Winslow has carried on an active caree1 
in public health education and admini 
tration, both on national and interna- 
tional levels. The awards he has received 
for his activities (see August 1952 Jour- 
NAL, page 290 and November 1952 
JournaL, page 419) are indicative of 


the character of Dr. Winslow's achieve- 
ments. An editorial tribute to him in the 
November 1954 American Journal of Pub 
lic Health states: “Surely it has been 
granted to few men to serve the cause 
of the peoples’ health so broadly and 
variously and with such profound im- 
pact as has Charles-Edward Amory 
Winslow. The whole globe was his work 
place Seasoned practitioner, provo- 
cative teacher, wise counselor, and revered 
leader, Winslow has left his impress on 
many an area and the numbers of the 
people whom he helped will never be 
counted * 


WILLIAM J. MANLY, 
real estate editor of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, in November was awarded first prize 


for his series of articles “The Blight 
Within Us” (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 288) in a real estate news 


feature contest sponsored by the National 
Association of Real Estate Editors. At 
the same time, NAREE gave the Milwau- 
kee Journal first prize for its homes sec. 
tion, which Mr. Manly also edits. The 
awards were presented at the NAREE 
national convention, at which Mr. Manly 
was elected president of the association 


DANIEL J. RANSOHOFF, 

director of community relations for the 
Family Service of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County, and amateur photographer, 
has received top recognition of his photo- 
graphic work twice in recent months. 
One of Mr. Ransohoff’s photographs was 
selected to be displayed in a “Family of 
Man” photographic exhibit at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art during January. 
The photograph was chosen for the ex- 
hibit by internationally known photog- 
rapher Edward Steichen—400 pictures 
having been selected from among 10,000 
entries. 

Earlier a Family Service publication 
featuring Mr. Ransohoff’s photographs 
was chosen for a first place award from 
among 250 entries in the fourth public 
relations exhibit sponsored by the Family 
Service Association of America. Judges 
termed the booklet, which was entered 
in a category of materials for particular 
audiences, “complete, graphic, and ap- 
pealing for fund raising.’ Nine of the 
photographs from the prize-winning book- 
let were featured in the December issue 
of the Journat or Hovusino, page 431. 

Before accepting his present position, 
Mr. Ransohoff served the Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Housing Authority as assist- 
ant to the general manager and director 
of public relations and special services 


MRS. CLARENCE C. KLEIN 

has followed in the footsteps of her late 
husband, NAHRO Past President Clar- 
ence C. Klein, by accepting a position 
in the field of housing. Mrs. Klein is 
now an _ interviewer-examiner for the 
Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh, the agency her husband adminis- 
tered for many years. Until May 1954, 
she had been a high school Latin teacher 
in Pittsburgh. She recently took out mem- 
bership in NAHRO. 


GEORGE R. WALLACE, 

member of the NAHRO Board of Gov- 

ernors and immediate past president of 
the Pacific Southwest Regional Council, 
(Continued column one, page 4) 
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TWO NEW CONSTITUENT UNITS 
ESTABLISHED BY HHFA HEAD 


Two new constituent units of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
—an Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion and a Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration— were established in 
late December by HHFA Administra- 
tor Albert M. Cole. The new ad- 
ministrations, which succeed respec- 
tively HHFA’s former division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment and the division of community 
facilities and special operations, were 
authorized simultaneously with the 
administrator's order reorganizing 
HHFA field offices and decentraliz- 
ing operations formerly directed by 
DSCUR (see December 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 411). 

Creation of the two administra- 
tions was another step in Mr. Cole’s 
plan to use the authority given him 
last year under the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Act to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy in 
HHFA’s operation by reassigning 
authority and reorganizing agency 
functions (see July 1954 JourNAL, 
page 223). The move formalizes Mr. 
Cole’s delegation of responsibilities 
to former division heads. 

URA and CFA field operations 
will be handled through the six new 
HHFA regional offices. Administra- 
tors of the field offices will act as 
representatives of the administrator 
in policy matters and they will super- 
vise and coordinate the field activi- 
ties of the two new administrations as 
well as of the other constituent units 
of HHFA. HHFA expects to com- 
plete realignment of the regional 
bounds of its constituents by June 30. 

Locations of the new HHFA field 








PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 3) 

now heads three local housing authorities 
in California. In October he was ap- 
pointed executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of San Buenaven- 
tura. He also administers the programs 
of the Housing Authorities of the City 
of Oxnard and the City of Port Hueneme. 


E. L. WILSON 

has been named to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late Herbert J. Dahlke as 
a commissioner of the Housing Authority 
of Portland, Oregon (see August Septem- 
ber 1954 JourNAL, page 257). Mr. Wil- 
son is an attorney and apartment house 
owner, whose term as a commissioner 
extends to December 1958. 


a 





offices and their areas of jurisdiction 
are shown in the following list: 

Region I—headquarters: New York City; 
states serviced: Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Region II—headquarters: Philadelphia; 
states serviced: Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Region I1I—headquarters: Atlanta; states 
serviced: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken 
tucky, Mississippi, Nérth Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee. 

Region IV—headquarters: Chicago; states 
serviced: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Region V—headquarters: Fort Worth; 
states serviced: Arkansas, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

Region VI—headquarters: San Francisco; 
states serviced: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming. 

There will also be a San Juan field 
office to oversee HHFA activities in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

New URA commissioner will be 
James W. Follin, formerly DSCUR 
director. John C. Hazeltine, who 
headed the division of community 
facilities and special operations, will 
be commissioner of CFA. Both men 
will join the chairman of the Home 
Loan Bank Board, the president of 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, and the commissioners of the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
the Public Housing Administration 
on an advisory board for HHFA 
policy coordination, chaired by the 
HHFA administrator. 


SENATE FHA INVESTIGATION ENDS; 
COMMITTEE SPLIT ON FINDINGS 


The Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, headed by Senator 
Homer E. Capehart (R), Indiana, 
closed its eight month probe of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration pro- 
grams with members split in some 
of their conclusions about section 
608 apartment construction scandals. 
The committee report, released in 
mid-December, contained dissenting 
comments by Democratic minority 
members. Committee member, John 
J. Sparkman (D), Alabama, says 
that the incoming committee to be 
set up under a reorganized Congress, 
intends to continue studies of FHA 
activities to see that provisions of 
the Housing Act of 1954 designed 
to plug loopholes in former legisla- 
tion actually serve their purpose. 

The report as it finally emerged 
is said to be a toned-down version 
of an original draft, which report- 
edly made some “sweeping indict- 


ments” and charged that section 608 
“windfall” profits reached 1 billion 
dollars. Minority committee mem- 
bers are said to have refused to sign 
the 140 page report until the com- 
mittee majority agreed to a num- 
ber of changes in the final version. 
Despite acceptance of these com- 
promises, minority members included 
in the final publication a number 
of dissenting statements. 

In blasting the misuse of the 
National Housing Act’s Title I and 
section 608 programs, the report 
said: “...a few greedy, and some- 
times dishonest builders and repair- 
men and incompetent, lax, and 
sometimes dishonest FHA officials, 
used the act as a vehicle to enable 
a few to reap fortunes at the expense 
of the American people.” The report 
pointed out that in most “windfall” 
cases, builders had submitted appli- 
cations for FHA mortgage commit- 
ments that contained false statements 


’ and that irregularities were achieved 


by “the making of unrealistic ap- 
praisals and estimates by FHA.” 
Further, it contended that FHA had 
not only ignored criminal provisions 
of the act but had also ignored a 
1947 amendment to the act that 
called for the use of “ ... every 
feasible means to assure that 
estimates will approximate as closely 
as possible the actual costs of effi- 
cient building operation.” The re- 
port called the excessive mortgages 
obtained by builders “frauds” and 
pointed out that “tenants are pay- 
ing excessive rent to carry these in- 
flated mortgages.” 

The committee minority members 
prepared dissenting statements be- 
cause they felt some of the report’s 
conclusions gave the impression “that 
virtually all cases involving an ex- 
cess of mortgage amount over actual 
costs involved fraud. . .” The minor- 
ity statement continued: “Undoubt- 
edly there were cases of fraud. It 
is going too far, however, to imply 

that those who over-estimated 
costs and received excessive mort- 
gage money were guilty of legal 
‘fraud’. . .” It also said that the re- 
port “does not make it sufficiently 
clear that only a relatively few in the 
industry and in the FHA were guilty 
of malfeasance. . .” 

However, the report paid tribute 
to the FHA rental housing program 
for providing 465,683 badly needed 
units and to “the integrity of most 
FHA employees and builders.” 

In referring to the Title I home 
improvement program, the commit- 
tee decried the “ ‘suede-shoe sales- 
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man’ and ‘dynamiters,’ whose ranks 
have included racketeers and gang- 
sters .. .” and who “have used fraud- 
ulent and deceptive sales practices 
on thousands of home owners.” The 
committee continued that laxity in 
Title I administration “enabled dis- 
honest people to make large sums 
in illicit profits from owners of small 
homes who perhaps could least af- 
ford the losses.” 

In the report, the committee in- 
cluded brief descriptions of more 
than a dozen of the individual sec- 
tion 608 projects it had investigated. 
The report also covers the income 
tax implications in the FHA scandals 
and includes over-all statistics on 
FHA programs from 1934 to 1954. 


HERBERT U. NELSON TO RETIRE AS 
CHIEF OF NAREB ON JULY 1, 1955 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards in November officially 
announced the retirement of its long 
time executive vice president, Her- 
bert U. Nelson, effective July 1, 1955. 
Mr. Nelson, who has headed up 
NAREB since 1922, is expected to 
continue working with the associa- 
tion as a professional consultant after 
his retirement. 

During his long tenure of office, 
Mr. Nelson is credited with having 
worked effectively to professionalize 
the real estate business and to estab- 
lish educational programs for those 
interested in entering the field. 
Among housing and redevelopment 
officials, however, he is better known 
for his long anti-public housing fight. 

The February 1954 JourNat (page 
45) carried a forewarning of Mr. 
Nelson’s retirement — noting that, 
with his departure from NAREB, 
three of public housing’s most in- 
sistent critics would have left the 


Washington scene. Mr. Nelson took ° 


exception to the implication of the 
Journav’s story that his retirement 
was being forced (see May 1954 
JourNaL, page 147) and it is to be 
noted that his retirement in July is 
at his own request for reasons of 
failing health. 


NEW REDEVELOPMENT RULING HIT 
AS "THREAT TO PROPERTY RIGHTS’ 

While housers, redevelopers, plan- 
ners, and many civic leaders were 
applauding the United States Su- 
preme Court’s ruling upholding the 
constitutionality of the District of 
Columbia redevelopment law (see 
December 1954 JourRNAL, page 437), 
a dissenting note was heard early 
in December from the American 
Real Property Federation. 

In a December 4 news release, the 
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federation lit into the high court’s 
ruling as a “threat to property 
rights,’ warned property owners of 
a need to combat a trend toward 
“gradual extinction of property 
rights by government,’ and an- 
nounced a January 28 meeting of 
the federation to consider “methods 
of achieving curbs of such powers 
over property—including the possi- 
bility of a constitutional amend- 
ment...” 

The federation was organized a 
year ago by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards (see April 
1954 JourNaL, page 115). 


BUSINESSMEN ORGANIZE TO STEM 
BLIGHT IN DOWNTOWN DISTRICTS 

Another organization for city im- 
provement set up shop late last year 
when representatives of 27 major 
cities met in Chicago to discuss com- 
mon problems of business district 
deterioration and wound up by 
forming the International Downtown 
Executives Association—to be known 
by its initials, IDEA. 

IDEA will serve as an informa- 
tion exchange on the kind of down- 
town district improvements that it 
was agreed must be initiated if cen- 
tral city businesses are to survive. 
Harry Morrison, general manager of 
the Downtown Businessmen’s Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, was elected 
president of the group; Perry G. 
Anderson of Milwaukee was made 
executive secretary; and Randall H. 
Cooper, president of Chicago’s State 
Street Council, secretary-treasurer. 


MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION ASKS 
200,000 NEW LOW-RENT UNITS 


The American Municipal Associ- 
ation last November reaffirmed its 
support of the low-rent public hous- 
ing and redevelopment programs and 
went on to ask Congress to work out 
a means of encouraging construction 
of homes for middle-income families. 

A resolution passed at its 31st an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia says, 
in part, that “Whereas, the Housing 
Act of 1954 ignored the federal gov- 
ernment’s responsibility for low-rent 
public housing and increased slum 
clearance in line with the 1949 Act; 
and whereas only 350,000 of the 
810,000 (only 43 per cent) low-rent 
public housing units have been au- 
thorized in the six years stipulated 
in the act of 1949, now therefore 
be it resolved, that Congress be peti- 
tioned by the American Municipal 
Association to adopt legislation . . . 
authorizing the construction of 200,- 
000 low-rent public housing units, 
the maximum permitted under the 


1949 Act; and be it further resolved 
that increased federal financial aid 
be given to municipalities for slum 
clearance and redevelopment, par- 
ticularly in those areas where the 
maximum has already been allotted 
under the original $500 million ap- 
propriation in the 1949 act; and, 
be it further resolved, that legislative 
steps be taken by Congress to en- 
courage construction of new homes 
to meet the needs of families in the 
middle-income brackets ($3000- 
$5000), providing, if necessary, 
government aid to reduce the finan- 
cial costs of the home purchaser. . .” 

Not since it went on record in 
strong support of passage of the 1949 
act (see January 1949 JouRNAL. 
page 4) has the AMA expressed itself 
so fully and vigorously on housing. 

The new resolution was proposed 
by Philadelphia’s Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., who fought for it in the 
executive committee and on the con- 
vention floor. Opposition to the reso- 
lution reportedly came mainly from 
mayors of California cities. 


COMMERCE, LABOR DEPARTMENTS 
MERGE STATISTICS PUBLICATIONS 


In a new move to issue more ac- 
curate and useful statistical data on 
the construction industry, the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor 
have merged their respective peri- 
odical publications on current con- 
struction statistics into a jointly pub- 
lished monthly Construction Review, 
due to begin publication in mid- 
January. 

Replacing the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s monthly report Construction 
and Building Materials and the La- 
bor Department’s monthly Construc- 
tion, the new joint publication will 
bring together under one cover vir- 
tually all current construction statis- 
tics compiled by the federal govern- 
ment. Some information from non- 
governmental sources will also be in- 
cluded. The publication will contain 
articles on specific aspects of con- 
struction, including interpretation of 
trends and outlook on the future, and 
reports on special studies. 

This merger of statistical report- 
ing developed out of recommenda- 
tions by at least two groups. In No- 
vember 1954, at a meeting of con- 
struction industry representatives, one 
of the suggestions made for improv- 
ing reliability of statistics was inter- 
departmental collaboration. And last 
year a special committee set up by 
Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
to review his department’s operations 
recommended joint compilation of 








construction statistics with the Labor 
Department (see June 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 185). 


1953 INCOME CHECK OF LOW-RENT 
FAMILIES SHOWS $1800 AVERAGE 


Average net income of families 
living in public housing projects 
throughout the country whose in- 
come reexamination in 1953 quali- 
fied them to continue occupancy was 
$2062 and their “income for eligi- 
bility” (net income less exemptions 
allowed in determining eligibility) 
was $1800, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration reports. The $1800 fig- 
ure represents a $32 increase over 
the comparable figure for 1952. 

Of the 198,100 families reexam- 
ined during 1953, a total of 183,500 
—or 93 per cent—had incomes with- 
in the limit allowing them to con- 
tinue occupancy. Of the 183,500 
families who qualified to stay in pub- 
lic housing, 16 per cent had incomes 
for eligibility of less than $1000, 58 
per cent had less than $2000. Av- 
erage unit rental for the year was 
$36. 

The percentage of qualifying fam- 
ilies headed by veterans or service- 
men in 1953 increased to 36 per cent 
from the 1951-1952 level of 34 per 
cent. Likewise the percentage of non- 
white families qualifying for con- 
tinued occupancy in 1953 was up to 
42 per cent, continuing an annual 
increase in this figure for the fifth 
straight year. Previous percentages 
were 36, 38, 40, and 41 respectively. 


PROGRAM OF AWARDS FOR WORK 
IN HUMAN WELFARE ANNOUNCED 

The National Conference of Social 
Work in December announced that 
it is initiating a program of annual 
awards for outstanding and creative 
contributions to human welfare and 
invited nominations for the first 
such awards, to be given at its forth- 
coming annual forum in San Fran- 
cisco. Purpose of the awards is not 
only to recognize achievements in 
human welfare work but to call at- 
tention to significant contemporary 
social problems and efforts being 
made to solve them. 

The awards will be made in four 
classes: one each for outstanding 
contributions to welfare administra- 
tion, practice, and research; and a 
fourth—to be made only in excep- 
tional cases—generally for long and 
sustained welfare activity. 

Recipients of the awards may be 
individuals or organizations and need 
not be members of the social work 
profession or the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Only current 
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contributions to the field will be con- 
sidered and emphasis will be placed 
on searching out younger social 
worker recipients. 

Individuals or organizations may 
make the nominations—forms for 
this purpose are available from the 
conference at 22 West Gay Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. February 1, 
1955 is the deadline for filing nomi- 
nations. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
GROUPS FORM NATIONAL BODY 


A new national association to rep- 
resent the interests of metropolitan 
and regional planning groups 
throughout the country was proposed 
last year and held an organizing 
meeting in Philadelphia in mid-Sep- 
tember. Titled the Association of 
Metropolitan Regional Planning Or- 
ganizations, the new group grew out 
of a Cleveland meeting last May of 
representatives of 11 official and non- 
official metropolitan regional plan- 
ning organizations held at the invi- 
tation of the American Planning 
and Civic Association. 

Purposes of the new organization 
are: (1) to act as a national clear- 
ing house in the field of metropolitan 
regional planning, (2) to sponsor 
and conduct periodic conferences for 
citizens and professionals in this field, 
(3) to initiate or coordinate research 
in the field and make the findings 
available to the association member- 
ship, and (4) to assist in creating 
official and unofficial metropolitan 
regional bodies and help strengthen 
the programs of existing agencies. 

Among those who took part in 
forming the new group were T. Led- 
yard Blakeman, director of the De- 
troit Metropolitan Area Regional 
Planning Commission, who was pres- 
ident of the provisional organizing 
committee; U. S. Grant, III and 
Harlean James, president and exec- 
utive secretary respectively of the 
American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation; Paul Oppermann, director 
of the San Francisco City and County 
Planning Commission; Oskar Stono- 
rov of Philadelphia, representing the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Regional 
Planning Commission; and Barbara 
Terrett, who was secretary of the 
organizing committee. Frederick Gut- 
heim, who called the September 
meeting on behalf of some 20 or- 
ganizations in metropolitan areas 
throughout the country, will act as 
adviser to the new association. 

Another new agency in the field 
of metropolitan regional planning is 
the Center for Metropolitan Regional 


Studies recently set up in Washington 
by two of the organizers of the new 
national planning group, Frederick 
Gutheim and Barbara Terrett, who 
are director and assistant director 
respectively of the study center. The 
center is a nonprofit research organ- 
ization specializing in studies in the 
general field of metropolitan regional 
planning. 


HHFA HOLDS MINORITY HOUSING 
TALKS; ACTION PLAN UNDER STUDY 


High level action to tackle the 
housing problems confronting the 
nation’s minority groups began to 
take shape in mid-December when 
representatives of finance, building, 
real estate, and public interest groups 
joined in an HHFA-sponsored con- 
ference on minority housing (see De- 
cember 1954 JouRNAL, page 421) 
and set up a permanent workshop 
group to develop specific action pro- 
posals. 

Named to head the workshop 
study group was Neal J. Hardy, di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Homebuilders’ new national hous- 
ing center in Washington. Prior to 
his appointment to that post last 
October, Mr. Hardy served as assis- 
tant administrator in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for five 
years (see August-September 1954 
JouRNAL, page 256 

Taking over the new workshop 
group, Mr. Hardy said it would re- 
view the proposals and approaches 
to the minority housing problem sug- 
gested at the December meeting and 
would present its conclusions later at 
a similar conference. 

HHFA’s Administrator Albert M. 
Cole described the two-day confer- 
ence as “both frank and construc- 
tive.” He said the talks disclosed that 
much significant progress in the field 
of minority housing had already been 
made or is being planned and that 
the remaining problems could be re- 
solved through increased understand- 
ing, confidence, and cooperation of 
all groups represented. “We intended 
through this conference to make a 
real start toward the solution of our 
minority housing problems, and I be- 
lieve it has been a very good start,” 
he said. 

Among those who accepted invita- 
tions to attend the conference were 
Catherine Bauer Wurster of Berkeley, 
Ernest J. Bohn of Cleveland, Bert 
Seidman of the American Federation 
of Labor, James Ring for NAHRO, 
Ira Robbins for the National Hous- 
ing Conference, and Dorothy Rosen- 
man of New Yori City. 
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Public Housing Picture — 


what’s ahead in 1955 -- what happened in 1954? 


The open season arrived this 
month for predictions on what the 
President and the new Congress will 
recommend—and adopt—in the way 
of a future public housing program. 
This year’s complicating factor is 
what happened last year—with, as 
the year closed, only one city (New 
York) having received any of the 
35,000 unit authorization carried in 
the Housing Act of 1954 and with 
the possibility that perhaps not more 
than a half dozen more would do so 
before the June 30 deadline rolls 
around. 

Against this background, the ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Albert M. Cole, has 
announced that the President “will 
again request the 70,000 units of pub- 
lic housing which was left out of the 
Housing Act of 1954.” Simultaneous- 
ly, key figures in the Congress were 
being pressed to assume sponsorship 
for a variety of proposals, ranging 
from restoration of the 135,000 units 
authorized in the 1949 act to a com- 
plete cut-off of the program. 


1954 Complications 

The public housing complications 
of 1954 arose out of two circum- 
stances — one, time; two, legislative 
strictures and the consequent admin- 
istrative snarls they imposed. 

These two limitations, taken to- 
gether, have led some observers to 
accept the statement of the Washing- 
ton Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards that 
the public housing section of the 
Housing Act of 1954 “sounds the 
death-knell of our country’s political 
housing experiment. . .” 

On the other hand, supporters of 
the integrated “urban renewal” ap- 
proach of the 1954 act are convinced 
that if, in 1955, the Congress will 
adopt a more flexible time schedule 
and give the program the assurance 
of a two to three year uninterrupted 
run, the new administrative pro- 
cedures will prove to be not only 
workable but will strengthen the in- 
tegrated approach to the problem of 
urban blight and slums. 

As Mr. Cole said in reporting that 
the administration would ask for a 
70,000 unit program for the next two 
years, the move was made “to enable 
long-range municipal planning. 
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This request is in the framework of 
a total program in which it serves a 
supplementary but necessary func- 
tion. Although experience may 
show that some adjustment should be 
made in the specifics by which this 
new concept is applied, it casts pub- 
lic housing in its proper and sound 
role as an instrument of community 
benefit rather than as a separate and 
special program for a limited group.” 

Supporters of this latter view of 
public housing as a part of the new 
renewal program point to the long 
period of time that was required to 
put the new concepts of the 1949 
housing act to work, for both the en- 
tirely new redevelopment program 
under Title I and the revised low- 
rental program under Title III. Such 
observers are reconciled to a thin 
record for public housing under the 
1954 act—-but hopeful for the 
future. 

In any case, actualities of the time 
and administrative problems posed 
by the 1954 public housing legisla- 
tion can be summarized as follows. 

Lack of Time 

Between Washington’s legislators 
and administrators, the full fiscal 
year for which the 1954 act was 
passed and during which localities 
were to program the 35,000 newly 
authorized units has been cut down 
to six months. Congress cut off one 
month of the 12 by delaying final 
action on the bill to July 28, with 
the President’s signature following 
on August 2. Then during August, 
September, October, November, and 
most of December, HHFA and the 
Public Housing Administration 
worked on the problem of develop- 
ing the procedures that localities 
would have to follow to qualify for 
an approved contributions contract. 


Administrative Snarls 

Big problem faced by federal offi- 
cials in trying to work out the red 
tape route to an approved contract 
were: 

1—No locality can participate in 
the new program unless it is partic- 
ipating in the Title I slum clearance 
and redevelopment program of the 
Housing Act of 1949 and unless this 
program has achieved approval for 
final planning. As of November, there 
were 120 such localities. Thus, not 


only the housing agency of a com- 
munity must be brought into the 
procedural maze—but also the re- 
development agency, with matching 
federal agency participation from 
both sides, at both the regional and 
central office level, and with the 
HHFA administrator adding still a 
third layer of federal review and ap- 
proval, regionally and nationally. 

2—No locality can participate in 
the new program unless its governing 
body certifies to the need for public 
housing as a relocation resource for 
its Title I program and for any othet 
public works clearance program that 
may be going forward in the com- 
munity. The HHFA administrator 
must then certify this need to the 
constituent agencies—bringing on 
another exchange of paper among 
the Washington and regional offices 
of at least three federal agencies and 
the locality. At the year’s end, the 
Journat had word of only some half 
dozen cities where local governing 
bodies had certified public housing 
need. 

3—-No locality can get an ap- 
proved contributions contract unless 
it has developed and had approved 
by the HHFA administrator a seven 
point “workable program” for a total 
attack on the community’s housing 
and slum problem (see November 
1954 JouRNAL, page 380). Process 
of developing documentation for a 
“workable program” under the best 
of circumstances is at least a two 
month job (procedures came out in 
September and it was November 
before the first such program was ap- 
proved) and under most circum- 
stances might take a year. Since ap- 
proval of this program must come 
from the HHFA administrator, his 
certification must channel to the 
other constituents, which may con- 
currently be working on Title I and 
Title III applications that can be ap- 
proved only after the administrator 
has acted. And thus still a third 
round of papers must make the 
Washington, regional, and local cir- 
cuit. 

At the year’s end, two cities had 
approved “workable programs’— 
Clarksville, Tennessee (see Decem- 
ber 1954 JourNaL, page 411) and 
Somerville, Massachusetts, with 10 
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more having been submitted for: Bal- 
timore; Chicago; Chicago Heights, 
Illinois; Eufaula, Alabama; Lewis- 
burg, Tennessee; Minneapolis; Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey; New Orleans; 
Philadelphia; and Portsmouth, New 

















Hampshire. : PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
4—One more limiting factor with 1954 1953 
reference to the 35,000 unit public November 103.000 81,500 
housing authorization of the 1954 First eleven months 1,122,800 1,038,000 
housing act is the PHA budget pic- Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ture. Scarcity of funds has led to the DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
PHA decision to currently consider 1954 1953 
applications for annual contributions Si taatililin $1,173,000,000 $958.000.000 
contracts only from communities that First eleven months $11,149,000,000 $10,222,000,000 
already have approved preliminary en Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
loan contracts. The number of such RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
communities, when correlated with (Total two- and multi-family) 
the Title I program requirement, November 1954 November 1953 F 
totals 45. Number 9,400 11,200 
ial? Per cent to total 9.1 13.7 
With thi essay ol ee Deen Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
i s figure of 45 as the basic . 
post light £ the ticht nethway PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
One SHG mi ag ae ae Se pathway November _ First eleven November First eleven 
each of these 45 localities must tread 1954 months 1054 1953. months 1953 
as outlined above, Senator John Aa aig 
S it (D) Alab ] J ; id Private 102,700 1,105,000 79,900 1,003,800 
o ag eeges a a Public 300 17,800 1,600 34,200 
that he is doubtful that more than Total 103,000 1,122,800 81,500 1.038.000 
10,000 units can be approved. “These Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
restrictions must be removed,” he de- 
lares < " 5 aanniead ‘ METROPOLITAN, NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
clares and looks to the new Congress : cecediilin 
S November 1954 November 1953 
to do so. a ——— 
On the other hand, HHFA Ad- Metropolitan dopo ae 
ministrator Cole on December 20, Nonmetropolitan ao °? 
' Total 103,000 81,500 
in a letter to the mayors of all com- 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 





munities with Title I programs in 
the advance planning stage, said: 
“The procedures, I believe, afford a 


° : ; ; 1954 1953 
practical basis to meet the immediate See aise 
needs of eligible communities that October $2,155,543,000* $1,745,841,000 
want this federal assistance in order First ten months $18,559,300,000* $16,576,437,000 


During October, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 


to carry forward plans and pro- was written in the amount of $153,992,000. Also during October, a total 























grams that they have under way. To of $577,807,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans 
meet the time requirements for ac- Administration. ; . rr n 
tion during this fiscal year, however, *All time high wsanal mag Boy een 
these communities will need to pro- NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
ceed with their applications as rapid- (In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
ly as possible through their local 1954 1953 
housing authorities and redevelop- October 313.584* 277,886 
ment agencies. . . Concurrent under- First ten months 2,833,439* 2,663,998 
takings will be essential in many *All time high Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
situations. . .” LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 

PHA field office directors on De- (Under Titles 11, VI, VIII, and IX) 
cember 16 were sent a circular out- November First eleven November First eleven 
lining the procedure that localities 1954  months_ 1954 1953 months_1953 
niust follow. On a special form coded Dwelling units 1,001 25,274 3,099 29,089 
PHA-2437, localities must provide Dollar amount $6,899,000 $209,010,000 $25,277,000 $243,691,000__ 
almost 30 sets of figures to get to Source: Federal Housing Administration 
the final answer on how many units AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 

. * (Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 

of public housing are needed to 1954 1953 
meet the community's relocation a, psn ta 
housing needs in the next three = TAIT time high ecg Source: ees Labor Statistics 
ae ee oe INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
in December (see December 1954 isa ot 
JourNaL, page 412) to review drafts —_— — 
of this PHA circular. Their fear that November __ 121.9* 119.5 
the detailed documentation called wan tine high Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 4 
(Continued column one, page 11) | 
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Windsor, Canada 


has provided new homes for 96 of its ‘‘senior citizen’ families 


A. D. CHERNIAK, President of the City of Windsor Housing Company, Ltd. at the time the 
96 homes were built but who has since resigned the post, made the following report to the Windsor 
city council in February 1954. He tells how, with a 90 per cent of construction cost mortgage from 
the central government, a 10 per cent of construction cost contribution from the municipality, and 
a special grant from the province of Ontario, the company built one-floor homes on five different 
sites throughout the city—to rent at $35. Unsolved: housing for single person aged families. 


The committee on services for 
senior citizens of the Community 
Welfare Council, after long study 
of the problems of the aged and 
aging, decided that adequate hous- 
ing at low rentals is one of the most 
important problems facing older 
people. A study of existing federal, 
provincial, and municipal legislation 
indicated that a housing project 
would be feasible. Accordingly, a 
brief was presented to the board of 
directors of the Community Welfare 
Council, where it was unanimously 
approved, and then to the city coun- 
cil of Windsor. After investigation, 
city council also approved the pro- 
posal unanimously and _ instructed 
J. E. Watson, city solicitor, to take 
the necessary steps to incorporate the 
City of Windsor Housing Company, 
Ltd., as set out in the National Hous- 
ing Act, section 9. A corporation set 
up under this section may borrow 
90 per cent of the cost of construc- 
tion on a mortgage from the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
with the remaining 10 per cent to 
be contributed by the municipality. 
In addition, the province of Ontario 
provides grants of either up to $500 
per unit or the amount of the local 
contribution, whichever is less, to 
cover the cost of necessary appliances 
and assist in the cost of construc- 
tion. 

Organization 

Our city council named five direc- 
tors for this company, three recom- 
mended by the Community Welfare 
Council and two recommended by 
the city council. All of the directors 
and officers of the company serve 
voluntarily and without remunera- 
tion of any kind. The only expendi- 
tures by the company not directly for 
actual construction have been for 
clerical work in connection with ap- 
plications and for the services of an 
architect consultant. 
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The recommendation that was 
approved by city council was for ap- 
proximately 100 apartment units, 
with the city contribution to be set 
at $50,000 and the mortgage to be 
approximately $450,000. As soon as 
approval was given, further informa- 
tion was obtained from all similar 
housing projects in Canada and from 
as many sources in the United States 
and overseas as could be reached. 
It was decided that, insofar as pos- 
sible, the housing units should be 
designed with the specific needs of 
older people in mind. Further, it 
was agreed that, rather than build 
all the units on one site and create 
a “colony” of older people, it was 
far better to have as many different 
sites as possible throughout the city, 
so that the tenants could continue 
to live in familiar surroundings near 
family and friends and also within 
walking distance of churches and 
shopping areas. 

When the principles had been de- 
cided upon, all local architects were 
invited to express their interest in 
the project. Although it was agreed 
that one-floor buildings were pre- 
ferred for older people, it was 
thought by the board at that time 
that considerations of cost might 
make it necessary to build two-story 
apartment buildings for all as the 
major part of the project. Neverthe- 
less, because of the desirability of the 
one-floor plan, it was decided to have 
plans drawn for each type, so costs 
could be compared. Harold Beckett 
was assigned the one-floor plan and 
D. J. Cameron was assigned the plan 
for the two-story building. 

Many meetings of the board were 
held with the architects studying and 
revising the plans until they wer 
finalized and both architects did an 
excellent job. Bids were called for 
and, to our surprise, those on the 
one-floor plan were considerably 


lower than on the two-story plan. 
The bid from Economy Home Build- 
ers, Ltd. was considerably lower than 
any other bid received and a con- 
tract for 60 units was let. 


Financing 

On the basis of the actual bid ac- 
cepted, it was decided by the board 
that 96 units could be built. After 
long and careful consideration, it was 
determined that, to have the funds 
to repay the mortgage, it would be 
possible to build units only for 
couples, since single older people of 
limited means could not afford to 
pay the rental necessary. Present 
legislation does not provide for 
shared accommodation and the cost 
of self-contained units, for single 
people, based on the rentals they 
could afford, was prohibitive. The 
rentals for the couple units was set 
tentatively at $35 per month, plus 75 
cents water rates, in line with other 
similar projects. This charge would 
cover all operating expenses and 
amortize the mortgage, subject to a 
limitation on municipal taxes of $25 
per year per unit, which was later 
approved by city council. 


Sites 

Part of the city’s $50,000 contribu- 
tion was originally to be in the value 
of city owned sites and a list of pos- 
sible sites was prepared by the man- 
ager of the city property department. 
All the sites were visited by the 
board, along with the chief district 
architect for the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and five 
sites were chosen to accommodate, 
respectively, 32 units, 16 units, 12 
units, 12 units, and 24 units. Two 
of the sites chosen required approval 
for rezoning, which was obtained. 
Because of technicalities, it was not 
possible for the city to contribute 
the land, so the whole $50,000 was 
paid to our company in cash and we 











A look both outside and inside Windsor's “senior citizen" housing. 








Fully equipped apartments rent for $35. 





paid the assessed value of $26,480 to 
the city for the sites. 
Construction 

Based on the low bid accepted, 
preliminary estimates for the total 
cost of 96 units totalled $528,590, 
plus the cost of stoves, refrigerators, 
and washers. These appliances were 
estimated to cost between $35,000 
and $40,000, bringing the total to 
possibly $568,000. With this sum in 
mind, and also bearing very much 
in mind that there are often “extras” 
in a project of this kind, the board 
decided to let a contract for only 
60 units at first, to see how the 
actual costs would compare with the 
estimates, before going ahead with 
the other 36 units. 

Operating Budget 

From information obtained from 
other similar projects, the operating 
budget items were estimated: 

Gross Rental Revenue 


96 units at $35 monthly ...... $40,320 
Expenses 

PERE ae ge eR es eae, ee $ 2,400 
Es aan niin aer sh whoa wl 500 
NT RE err re tree 3,000 
PRT er ree ere 6,550 
Administrative (5 per cent gross) 2,200 
Replacement reserve .......... 3,534 
Oe | re 500 
Mortgage amortization ........ 21,636 
$40,320 

All items for expenses seem ade- 
quate, although perhaps mainte- 


nance and operating are estimated 
too high, which only experience will 
tell. The item for replacement re- 
serve is actually a balancing figure 
and on an annual basis seems more 
than adequate. 

Since these estimates were calcu- 
lated, a substantial annual saving 
has been made through city coun- 
cil approval to have the city property 
department administer the project 
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for 3 per cent of the gross revenue, 

for a net annual saving of over $800. 

This saving can be used for a higher 

annual amortization payment on a 

larger mortgage, if it is needed. 
Costs 

With the first of the present 60 
units almost ready for occupancy, 
we now have our actual cost on these 
60 units and a firm bid from the con- 
tractor on the other 36 units. The 
total extra cost on the first 60 units 
is approximately $10,000, of which 
$2900 had to be spent to bring under- 
ground services to the lot lines and 
the balance of which is for extra 
items to meet the requirements of 
the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. However, there have 
been offsetting savings of approxi- 
mately $7000, so that the total esti- 
mated cost for all 96 units, after al- 
lowance for higher costs since the 
first contract, is only $15,360. The 
board takes pride in having held the 
costs in line to this extent. 

With the requirements for appli- 
ances, the estimated additional funds 
required total just under $20,000. 
There are three possible methods of 
financing the extra money needed, 
as follows: (1) apply for a further 
grant from the city; (2) increase 
rental to $36 per unit (up to $38 
is allowed by Central Mortgage) ; 
3) apply the saving in management 
costs of $800, plus another $160 from 
reserves, for a total of $960 annually 
to amortize an increase of $20,000 
in the mortgage from Central Mort- 
gage. We are advised that this pro- 
cedure may be approved if the extras 
are justified, which we know to be 
the case. 

The board is unanimously of the 
opinion that the third method of 
financing should be followed and 


will make application for the in- 
creased mortgage in due course. 
Tenant Applications 

While construction was going on, 
the board considered very carefully 
the eligibility requirements for pros- 
pective tenants. A draft of ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Eligibility” was prepared, 
since it was agreed that principles 
rather than hard and fast rules 
would have to be applied. 

The board then set up a commit- 
tee on applications, composed of rep- 
resentatives of social service agencies. 
Through the kind cooperation of 
George Gardner of the city social 
service department all applicants 
were personally interviewed and then 
each application was carefully evalu- 
ated for eligibility. 

In the first review of the applica- 
tions, preference was given to those 
whose need was greatest. In this class 
there are now 58 fully approved ap- 
plicants for the first 60 units. There 
are 41 more whose income or assets 
are slightly above the standards set 
by the committee and who are fully 
entitled to these units when _ the 
needier applicants have been placed. 
Also, there are a further 22 ap- 
plications presently deferred for vari- 
ous reasons, making a total of 121 
in all—more than enough to com- 
plete the whole project. 

There has been very little publicity 
given to this project in recent months 
and it is felt by the board that there 
will be considerably more eligible 
applicants who will apply in the 
coming year. 

The Future 

One problem that our company 
could not solve, as mentioned pre- 
viously, was to consider accommoda- 
tion for single older people. There 
is at present no adequate federal or 
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provincial legislation to finance such 
units, yet there is a desperate and 
urgent need for this type of housing. 
Everything possible should be done 
to press for new legislation to close 
this gap, to make it possible for 
single older people to live out their 
lives in decency, in privacy and in 
reasonable comfort. 





PUBLIC HOUSING— 
(Continued from page 8) 
for would prove beyond the capacity 
of most localities under the short 
six months deadline was sympathet- 
ically received by agency spokesmen 
and there was general agreement 
that from January to June 1955, 
every possible means would be used 
to speed along inter-agency cross 
checks and approvals, with the locali- 
ties to be given all possible technical 
help in developing the required mar- 
ket data. 
Current Construction 

Meanwhile, localities with existing 
annual contributions contracts for an 
estimated 33,000 units are moving 
slowly into construction contracts. At 
the year’s end not quite 4000 units 
were in the building or bid stage and 
the prediction was that less than half 
the 33,000 total would be in develop- 
ment at the end of the 1955 fiscal 
year. To speed up this part of the 
program—and future development 
programs under newly authorized 
contributions contracts — PHA late 
last year was favorably considering a 
complete revamping of development 
procedures. NAHRO’s Development 
Committee was scheduled to meet 
with PHA officials to consult on this 
question on January 10 and 11. 

Committee Chairman Henry 
Churchill of Philadelphia has long 
pressed for a drastic trimming down 
of federal supervision over project 
design and construction. He devel- 
oped his theories in a widely pub- 
licized speech at a session of the 1955 
National Housing Conference. It 
was his suggestion that PHA say to 
local authorities: “‘“Here is the 
money for a certain number of dwell- 
ings. Build what you want, where you 
want, how you want. If you can’t 
build within your budget, you and 
your architect will be responsible. 
When you are finished, there will 
be an audit, so don’t try to get away 
with too much.’ And that would be 
all. . . In other words, make the 
program honestly and truly a local 
program with local control. It might 
even help get more than 35,000 units 
in 1954.” 
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NEW QUAKER-BACKED INTERRACIAL 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENT IS OPENED 

Concord Park, a new interracial 
development of 140 ranch homes in 
Trevose, Pennsylvania was formally 
opened in mid-November by cere- 
monies that welcomed the first two 
families to move in—one of them 
white and the other Negro. The proj- 
ect, planned by a group of Quakers, 
is described as the first postwar hous- 
ing development in Bucks County 
open to Negroes and whites alike. 
Concord Park’s slogan: “Under 
Quaker Leadership, Democracy in 
Housing.” 

Two other notable postwar housing 
developments in the county—Levit- 
town and the new Fairless Hills com- 
munity affiliated with the United 
States Steel Company’s new Fairless 
Works near Morrisville—have been 
under fire by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple recently for home sale policies 
allegedly discriminating against Ne- 
groes. No Negroes live in either of 
the two developments, totaling about 
9000 homes. 

Concord Park is being built by 
Morris Milgram of Philadelphia and 
George Otto of Newtown with the 
help of more than 65 persons, mostly 
Quakers, who put up more than 
$150,000 to get the project started. 

The first section of 29 homes now 
being completed have already been 
bought—about half of them by Negro 
families and half by white. Fully half 
of the 140 homes had already been 
bought before the project was offi- 
cially opened. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY LEADS FIGHT 
AGAINST BLIGHT IN EAST CHICAGO 
Purdue University in Lafayette, 
Indiana late last year became the 
first university in the country to or- 
ganize and head up an alliance with 
giant industrial corporations and 
local government officials to launch 
an attack on community blight 
their target: the teeming East Chi- 
cago industrial area of Indiana’s 
Lake County. The university an- 
nounced in mid-November that it 
had formed the Purdue-Calumet 
Development Foundation to rally the 
attacking forces and that ten major 
industries in East Chicago had joined 
in the effort with a pledge of a mil- 
lion dollars to get a two year pro- 


gram to rejuvenate the Gommunity 
underway. 

The blight problems confronting 
East Chicago and its industries were 
brought into focus by a two year 
survey by 27 Purdue graduate stu- 
dents endeavoring to pinpoint the 
community’s problems. The survey 
showed that protection of residential 
land values in the city had been sub- 
ordinated to a continuous industrial- 
ization of the area —factories ex- 
panded and good homes became 
hard to find; railroads, canals, and 
heavy truck routes cut up the city; 
and residents complained that the 
whole of East Chicago was dis- 
couragingly dirty, many families fin- 
ally giving up and moving away. 

Responding to Purdue’s display of 
leadership in solving the problem, 
some of East Chicago’s biggest in- 
dustries joined with the university 
and put up the million dollars to get 
the program going. Among those 
who joined are Inland Steel Com- 
pany (East Chicago’s biggest em- 
ployer), Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Cities Service Oil Company, and 
American Steel Foundries. Inland 
Steel has already come through with 
a donation of 189 acres of vacant 
land for use as a site for a housing 
development. 

For its part in the redevelopment 
operation, Purdue is furnishing the 
research facilities, engineers, and de- 
signers for the redevelopment pro- 
gram. The university’s vice-president, 
R. B. Steward, who also heads up the 
Purdue-Calumet Development Foun- 
dation, has declared “The job is here 
to be done the trend toward 
physical and social decay must be 
stopped if our present concept of 
the community can prevail in the 
face of growing industrialization.” 


ST. LOUIS BANKS OUTBID EASTERN 
HOUSES FOR LOCAL AGENCY BONDS 


Two St. Louis banks outbid four 
New York banks and investment 
houses last month to win all of the 
first series of short-term notes issued 
by the St. Louis land clearance and 
redevelopment agency to help fi- 
nance its Memorial Plaza redevelop- 
ment project, now entering the land 
acquisition and clearance stage. 

The Mercantile Trust Company 
and the American National Bank, 
both of St. Louis, won totally $4,039,- 
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000 in the agency’s short-term obliga- 
tions at an average interest rate of 
.J5—the same rate received in similar 
sales last July (see July 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 230). 

Among New York investors to lose 
out in the bidding: the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, the National City Bank, 
and the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank. 


KALAMAZOO TRYS NEW FINANCING 
FORMULA FOR HOUSING ITS AGED 

Forty-five elderly persons in Kala- 
mazoo will this summer become the 
first beneficiaries of a new experiment 
in financing housing for the aged—a 
home supported by subscriptions 
from the townspeople. “This is not 
a home for the aged as we have come 
to know them,” says Harold Allen, 
who heads up the experimental 
operation, “this is unit housing for 
elderly persons who have no other 
homes or want to be free of keeping 
up a home and who can pay their 
way in full or in part.” 


The new home will provide sep- 
arate apartments complete with 
kitchen and bath—for 41 single men 
and women and four married 
couples. In addition, it will have a 
large dining room and recreational 
facilities for communal use. 


Origin of the new housing venture 
goes back to 1947 when a group of 
Kalamazoo citizens asked the city 
commission to do something about 
housing for the town’s elderly resi- 
dents. The commission chose four 
townspeople to look into the matter 
and with the guidance of Dr. Rich- 
ard U. Light, a local surgeon, the 
group evolved a plan patterned after 
one that Dr. Light had seen in opera- 
tion in Sweden. 


Under this plan, a memorial fund 
was set up called the Senior Citizens 
Fund and town residents were en- 
couraged to contribute to it in place 
of, or in addition to, floral remember- 
ances at funerals. Currently there are 
several hundred contributors who 
make regular donations in amounts 
ranging from $1 to more than $500. 
A special campaign put on in 1953, 
when the treasury stood at $75,000, 
brought in an additional $380,000. _ 

Supervising the assets and property 
of the fund is a body composed of 
the Kalamazoo circuit court, the 
probate judge, the past three presi- 
dents of the Community Chest, the 
Kalamazoo Foundation, and the 35 
directors of the Senior Citizens Fund 
corporation. The directors estimate 
that $130 a month will be needed to 


meet the expenses of each resident in 
the new home. Applicants for the 
housing will be required to pay ac- 
cording to their abilities—some the 
entire cost, some only part, with the 
fund making up the difference. Some 
will have only their $70 old age as- 
sistance checks to meet their share 
of the costs. All residents, however, 
will be allowed to save $10 a month 
for spending money and all will re- 
ceive equal quarters and services re- 
gardless of how much they pay. 

Speculating on the success of the 
new venture, Mr. Allen observes 
that: “If it works out—and we’re 
really confident it will—we plan to 
build other homes in different parts 
of the city to provide a new kind of 
living for our elderly folk.” 


STOP-GAP FUND SET UP TO CHECK 
LAG IN REDEVELOPMENT PAYMENT 

In a move to keep New York City’s 
big Title I redevelopment program 
rolling along smoothly, the city’s plan 
commission last fall asked for and got 
board of estimate approval of a 20 
million dollar revolving fund to make 
stop-gap payments on redevelopment 
expenses when the redevelopers and 
the federal government lag behind in 
paying their share of project costs. 
Lags occur when the federal govern- 
ment or private sponsors find it im- 
possible to pay their share of land 
acquisition and clearance expenses on 
due dates. Idea is that when the re- 
developers and the government even- 
tually reimburse the city for the ad- 
vance, the funds can then be re-used 
to fill in for other late payments on 
other projects. 


The need for the temporary aid 
arrangement developed when the lag 
in paying land acquisition and clear- 
ance costs threatened to discourage 
private investment in the city’s Title 
I redevelopment operations. Under 
Title I, private redevelopers are sup- 
posed to pay for slum cleared land in 
full at the time of purchase or shortly 
thereafter. The difference between 
the cost of acquiring and clearing the 
land and the much smaller amount 
received from its resale is a write- 
down loss, two thirds of which is sus- 
tained by the federal government, the 
other third by the city. 

The late payment hitch developed 
when it became apparent that rede- 
velopers could rarely if ever pay their 
entire bill all at once and it became 
necessary to require only a 35 per 
cent cash down payment, with the 
balance spread out over a period of 
four years or so. In addition, the 
federal government was slow to pay 





its share of the write-down because 
of the years often required to make 
final settlements on a project. Result 
of these delays was that land acquisi- 
tion and clearance expenses could not 
be met on time unless the city stepped 
in and filled the gap. 

At the time the fund was set up 
last September, evidence was that the 
redevelopers of New York City proj- 
ects would be about 12 million dol- 
lars and the federal government 
about 13.5 million dollars behind 
at the end of 1954. To cover this 
delinquency, the city had only 
about 6 million dollars, which had 
been set aside earlier for future 
redevelopment work, that could 
be used temporarily to pay the cur- 
rent bills. The approximately 20 mil- 
lion dollar delinquency remaining 
was then picked up by the new ro- 
tating fund in that amount. 


LOS ANGELES LAUNCHES ITS FIRST 
TITLE | REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

Initial steps toward Los Angeles’ 
first federally aided slum clearance 
and redevelopment project were 
taken late last year when the city 
council voted to authorize the city’s 
redevelopment agency to apply for 
financial aid under Title I of the 
1949 housing act. The aid is being 
requested to help clear a 136 acre 
slum section of downtown Los An- 
geles known as Bunker Hill, to be sold 
to private redevelopers for residential 
construction, an operation expected 
to cost 40 million dollars. 


The city has another redevelop- 
ment proiect currently under way, 
the city-aided Ann Street project 
(see February 1954 JournaL, page 
46). 

The estimated 40 million dollar 
cost of acquiring and clearing the 
Bunker Hill site will be partially sus- 
tained by 19 million dollars expected 
from resale of the land. The write- 
down difference of 21 million dollars 
will be borne by the federal and city 
governments on the two-to-one basis 
specified in Title I of the 1949 hous- 
ing act. The federal government will 
grant 14 million dollars and the city 
will pay 7 million dollars. 

Purpose of the new redevelopment 
project is to eliminate what is re- 
garded as the biggest and oldest slum 
and the worst fire trap in the city and 
to replace it with a modern residen- 
tial community to accommodate 
about 20,000 people. Involved in the 
slum clearance work is the razing of 
475 structures, the majority of which 
are residential buildings classified by 
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the city health department as less 
than “acceptable” as dwellings. 

About 8500 families will be up- 
rooted from the redevelopment area 
and plans for their relocation were 
outlined to the city council by the 
redevelopment agency. The agency 
said, in part: “The experience in sim- 
ilar large redevelopment projects . . . 
has shown that one third of the in- 
habitants are able to relocate 
themselves on their own. In other 
experiences, from a quarter to a third 
of the number have been relocated 
in public housing projects. Such facil- 
ities are available in Los Angeles now, 
and will be available to these people. 
As to the remainder, the agency 
stands ready to help them find suit- 
able accommodation in other parts of 
the city...” 

The city council’s November 15 
vote implying approval of the rede- 
velopment plan as outlined, including 
the essential role to be played by pub- 
lic housing in the relocation job, 
stands in contrast to the same coun- 
cil’s adverse attitude on public hous- 
ing expressed in the last year or so 
during the long and bitter fight over 
the low-rent program in Los Angeles 
(see May 1953 JourNaL, page 159, 
and July 1954 JourNaL, page 225). 

Even as the city couneil gave the 
go-ahead on requesting federal aid 
in redeveloping Bunker Hill, hints of 
opposition became apparent. The 
one and only dissenting vote on the 
issue came from Councilman Edward 
R. Roybal, who protested that Bunker 
Hill residents had not yet been heard 
on the subject. The Downtown Com- 
munity Association, purporting to 
represent the Bunker Hill residents, 
meanwhile, expressed bitter opposi- 
tion to the redevelopment project and 
circulated petitions assailing the proj- 
ect as “Operation Teapot Dome .. . 
to abet the private interests of certain 
oil companies, big-time real estate op- 
erators and insurance corporation 
manipulators who seek to grab our 


land.” 


WORCESTER ALLOTTED FIRST 
FUNDS FOR REDEVELOPMENT 

The long-time ambition of Ray- 
mond P. Harold, former chairman of 
the Worcester Housing Authority to 
see a beginning made on the redevel- 
opment of downtown Worcester (see 
March 1954 JouRNAL, page 82) was 
realized in August when the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency approved 
allocation of funds for temporary 
loans and capital grants for the 
Salem Square redevelopment project. 
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TEN OHIO CITIES BUY 30 LOW-RENT PROJECTS 


Chairman A. Gideon Spieker (left 
and Director McClinton Nunn (cen- 
ter) of the Toledo Metropolitan 
Housing Authority present the deed 
to six low-rent projects to Gerald J. 
Cullen, county recorder. The author- 
ity in December completed purchase 
of the projects, totaling 1176 units, 
from the Public Housing Administra- 
tion which had taken title to them 
back in 1943. The sale was made pos- 
sible by a 1951 decision of the Ohio 
supreme court that upheld the consti- 
tutionality of tax exemption for low- 
rent housing in the state (see Novem- 
ber 1951 JouRNAL, page 407). 

At the same time, PHA sold to nine 
other Ohio cities projects it had also 
held since 1943, when the Ohio su- 
preme court ruled against tax exemp- 
tion for the projects, thus blocking 





federal aid for them under terms of 
the United States Housing Act of 
1937. Akron obtained three projects, 
totaling 769 units; Cincinnati, three 
projects, 1764 units; Cleveland, five 
projects, 3326 units; Columbus, four 
projects, 1352 units; Dayton, four 
projects, 1191 units; Hamilton, one 
project, 141 units; Portsmouth, two 
projects, 395 units; Warren, one proj- 
ect, 224 units; and Zanesville, one 
project, 324 units. Total sale price 
to the ten cities was almost 45 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Negotiating the financial details of 
these transactions caused the three- 
year time lag between the date of the 
1951 court decision and the date of 
the sales. Temporary notes to the gov- 
ernment financed the purchases, with 
the authorities to issue bonds later to 
finance the projects permanently. 





In okeying Worcester’s first loans and 
grants under Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, James W. Follin, direc- 
tor of what was then called the divi- 
sion of slum clearance and urban re- 
development (see page 4), said: 
“This project is a sound demonstra- 
tion of how slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment can be applied to 
eliminate an obsolete residential area 
which has developed into a slum and 
create in its place a planned exten- 
sion of the main business district 
which will benefit the entire com- 
munity.” 

Plans for clearance and rebuilding 
of the 23.3 acre site were first pro- 


posed in mid-1952 but it was not until 
April 1954 that the Worcester city 
council gave final approval for go- 
ahead on the project. The Worcester 
Housing Authority will administer 
clearance operations. 

Redevelopment of the site will in- 
clude a redesigned street pattern to 
improve the flow of traffic in down- 
town Worcester and the construction 
of a new public library, a post office 
annex, public parking facilities, an 
office building, a bus terminal, and 
a shopping center. Some 350 families 
must be relocated from the Salem 
Square area. 

Net project cost is esimated at over 
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4 million dollars — representing the 
difference between the cost of acquir- 
ing, clearing, and preparing the land 
for redevelopment and the return an- 
ticipated from the resale of the im- 
proved land to private redevelopers. 


TWO ACTS ADVANCE, ONE BLOCKS 
CHICAGO AGENCY REVAMP PLANS 


Plans for administrative reorgan- 
ization of Chicago’s housing and re- 
newal agencies, which began back 
in 1952 with a Public Administration 
Service study (see July 1953 Jour- 
NAL, page 231), were carried for- 
ward in two actions and snagged in 
a third during recent months. In 
September, the Chicago housing and 
redevelopment coordinator’s office 
released a second professional ad- 
ministrative study, which, in the 
main, supported the PAS recom- 
mendations. In December, Mayor 
Martin H. Kennelly ordered direc- 
tion of the Chicago Dwellings Asso- 
ciation —a_ state-aided, nonprofit, 
middle-income housing operation — 
to be assumed by the commissioners 
of the Chicago Housing Authority. 
At the same time, a committee of 
the Chicago city council failed to ap- 
prove a plan for reorganization of 
the city building department that 
would have expanded its operations 
to include the functions of the Com- 
munity Conservation Board. 

The absorption of CDA policy 
making functions by CHA also en- 
tails a move of CDA headquarters to 
CHA offices, which city officials say 
will effect economies and efficiency 
by sharing of technical, planning, 
legal, and administrative staffs be- 
tween the two agencies, although they 
will both retain their independent 
status. Before the mayor's order, 
CHA handled land aquisition for 
CDA. The PAS report had recom- 
mended that CDA be left indepen- 
dent if it could gain sufficient private 
financial backing. 

The new report on consolidation 
of city housing agencies, prepared 
for the housing and redevelopment 
coordinator by Louis D. Brown in 
September 1954, suggests organiza- 
tion of a city department of urban 
renewal similar to the department 
recommended in the PAS report, 
with the exception that Mr. Brown 
does not propose to put the housing 
code inspection function in the new 
department, whereas the PAS report 
does make such a recommendation. 
The new agency should assume the 
functions of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission, the Neighborhood 
Conservation Commission, the Com- 
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PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54 





Capital Grant 
Reservations 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of September 30, 1954) 
Projects by Current Status 

Approved for 
Preliminary Planning 


Projects 282 103 
Locations 193' 91 
Amount $376,445,088 — 


Approved for Approved for 
Final Planning Execution 
96 83 
79 56 





Planning Advances 


Authorized 
Projects 293 
Amount $13,098,576 


Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


loans. 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Temporary Loans 
Authorized 

$129,369,393? 
‘Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 
more than one category. Locations are in 30 states, the District of Columbia, 
*Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed temporary 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


Capital Grant Contracts 
Authorized 


e 76 


7: 
$135,827,998 





Applications 


‘Excluding cancellations. 


and the Virgin Islands. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (TITLE IIi—HA 49) 
(As of October 31, 1954) 


Program Reservations Approved 
Units 
1,111 349,281' 46° 


*Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 


States 





Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 

















Requested President 
Localities 1,104 1,080 
Units 348,071 345,173 
Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 
1,081 345,446 
Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 
225,352 1,392 796 
Progress of Projects 
Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities 981 783 743 
Units 245,081 193,503 158,711 
Projects 1,750 1,334 1,231 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 








munity Conservation Board, and the 
Office of the Housing and Redevel- 
opment Coordinator. Mr. Brown 
recommended in his report that CDA 
functions be kept separate from the 
urban renewal department because 
he doubted that (1) it could be 
legally consolidated into a govern- 
ment department and (2) its func- 
tion of providing middle-income 
housing was a proper activity of a 
government agency. 


Another consolidation move sup- 
ported by the housing and redevelop- 
ment coordinator’s office was blocked 
when the city council building and 
zoning committee shelved a sugges- 
tion to combine the building depart- 
ment and the Community Conserva- 
tion Board. The proposal was offered 
as a first step in working toward 
complete reorganization of the city 
housing agencies as suggested in the 
PAS and Brown reports. 
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Community Participation 


in authority nursery school enriches lives of tenants, community 


ESTHER FRANK SIEGEL, Supervisor, Housing Application Office and Coordinator, Douglass Nurs- 
ery School, Housing Authority of Baltimore City, sums up a year’s experience with a nursery school at 
the authority’s Frederick Douglass Homes, endowed by an anonymous sponsor. Miss Siegel telly hou 
health, welfare, and housing officials worked together and with the parents of the school’s pupils and 
how this experience in community participation has strengthened family life as well as the general 


well-being of the community. 


When an anonymous donor, be- 
lieving in the aims and ideals of pub- 
lic housing, presented the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City with 
$10,000 for the purpose of helping 
mothers in the community, a morn- 
ing nursery school program was con- 
ceived.* Its birth was normal and 
awaited eagerly and its growth and 
development carefully watched. The 
community participated in the nur- 
ture of this wanted infant and now 
that it has closed its first year, now 
that emergence from  swadd'ng 
clothes has taken place, the time has 
come to take stock. 

How did it come about? What 
was (and is) community participa- 
tion? What are the positive aspects 
of such a program? For parents? 
For children? For enriching com- 
munity resources? For a_ housing 
authority? And most particularly, for 
relating a housing authority to other 
community agencies and the com- 
munity itself? 

History 

But let us go back a little. Let us 
recall the beginning of World War 
II and the real concern of the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority in 
helping to win the war. We knew 
that women were going into indus- 
try with strong feelings about ade- 
quate care for their young children 
and we knew, too, that many more 
women would go if they could be 
assured of decent day care for their 
little children. Many fathers were 
already out of the home, either in 
one of the armed services or work- 
ing in a defense plant. Many moth- 
ers joined their husbands on the 
production lines, secure in their own 
minds now that their youngsters 
were being cared for. 

Thousands of day care centers 
were stimulated into existence as a 
result of the vital national defense 


*See December 1953 JourNAL, page 402. 
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program. Lanham funds were the 
chief source of their support, with 
supplementation from tuition fees. 
At the close of the war, Lanham 
funds were gradually withdrawn and 
most of the day care centers closed 
their doors. Some few remained. 
Some changed their function; most 
of them shortened their hours. All 
of them now had to concern them- 
selves with financial solvency. Some 
were absorbed in settlements and 
community centers; some few in 
housing projects were permitted to 
use the space they had enjoyed dur- 
ing the Lanham subsidy days. In 
almost every instance, parents’ fees 
were (and continue to be) the only 
source of income. 

During World War II, nursery 
schools were set up in the public 
school system of Baltimore City and, 
at this time, six of them are in oper- 
ation. They serve a dual function 
(1) they provide planned programs 
for children and parents and (2 
they are used as laboratories for 
elementary and junior high school 
students. 

Community Participation 

When, with the generous gift to 
the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City, the donor made possible the 
Douglass nursery school located in 
the Frederick Douglass Homes, a 
long-term plan of community edu- 
cation and participation was under 
way. Community resources were 
contacted and conferences were ar- 
ranged to interpret the kind of pro- 
gram we felt was healthy and mean- 
ingful, not only to the families to 
be served but also to the community 
at large. The response was posi- 
tive and community agencies indi- 
cated an eagerness to participate. 

When the Douglass nursery school 
opened on September 14, 1953, ap- 
proximately four months of concen- 
trated planning had preceded the 


event. Many community agencies, 
each with its own background and 
philosophy, were enthusiastic about 
having a nursery school in the com- 


munity that could be used as an 
additional resource. They include 
the eastern health district (part of 
the United States Public Health 


Service program), which operates a 
well-baby clinic at Somerset Court, 
a sister project of Douglass Homes. 
In this well-baby clinic, examinations 
are given children under two who 
reside on the projects, as well as 
other children within the whole gen- 
eral periphery surrounding the proj- 
ects. Following this precedent, all 
agencies were informed that enroll- 
ment in the nursery school was not to 
be limited to children within the 
project alone but that families living 
in the community would also be en- 
couraged to apply. This fact is 
stressed out of the conviction that 
public housing projects are an integ- 
ral part of each neighborhood in 
which they are located. (Another 
obvious advantage in working with 
the eastern health district was that it 
had records of most of the children 
in the projects, so that we were able 
to start with health background data 
that some of the parents might have 
forgotten. ) 

The Harriet Lane home, which is 
a part of the pediatric department of 
Johns Hopkins hospital, and the pe- 
diatric department of Sinai hospital 
agreed to give emergency care to 
nursery school students in case of 
accidents. Both of these medical cen- 
ters are within walking distance of 
the school. 

In the three instances of the health 
agencies mentioned above, their in- 
terest was based not only on serving 
the program but on using its as an 
observation and training center for 
their own interns and student nurses. 





It is interesting to note, on the part 
of the pediatric profession, an in- 
creasing awareness that they must 
know not only the sick child but the 
well one also. 

The president of Coppin state 
teachers college and the heads of 
several departments at Morgan 
state college were contacted and both 
schools expressed interest in partici- 
pating in the program by sending stu- 
dents for field work and supervision. 
As the program unfolded, the de- 
partment of education of Baltimore 
City was made aware of our aims. 
As a consequence, two interesting 
experiences evolved: (1) participa- 
tion of a general vocational school, 
which sent its senior students for 
field work and supervision; (2) con- 
tinuous observation and practice ses- 
+ rage cnenainger grrr a Colorful rooms, child-sized equipment make big hit with the students. 
Johns Hopkins university also sends i =" 
its students from its department of 
early childhood education. 

A host of community agencies, 
both public and private, continue to 
observe in the nursery school. Their 
interests include the planned _pro- 
gram for children and parents, be- 
havior problems, physical plant, and 
equipment. Groups planning coop- 
erative nursery schools, too, send 
their staff, and parents as well, to 
observe program and equipment. 

Staff 

Community participation, while 
enthusiastically given, takes time, re- 
gardless of the goal toward which 
it aims. An equally large amount 
of time was spent in accepting ap- 
plications and interviewing possible 
staff and getting the physical plant 
ready. We were fortunate in many 
respects. Out of the multitude of 
applicants for the position of director 
of the nursery school, we employed 
Mrs. Phyllis Tilley, a skilled and 
sensitive teacher with a great deal 
of experience and background in 
working not only with children but 
with parents and community agen- 
cies. 

The state of Maryland requires 
two licenses to open a nursery school: 
one from the state department of ed- 
ucation and the other from the local 
health department. The former must 
approve staff and the latter must ap- 
prove space allotted for group care of 
young children. Our nursery school, 
on the basis of qualified staff, physi- 
cal plant, and equipment, was given 
approval and certification by both 
of these bodies. 

The manager of the two sister 


(Continued column one, page 30) Baltimore authority's Ellis Ash congratulates member of graduating class. 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








NAREB DELAYS BUDGET FOR 
ITS "NO SLUMS BY ‘60° DRIVE 


The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards’ “no slums by ‘60” 
campaign was not included in the 
1955 budget that came up for ap- 
proval during the association’s na- 
tional meeting in Cleveland Novem- 
ber 6-11. The board of directors 
agreed to hold off decision on alloca- 
tion of funds for its Build America 
Better Council until January. In 
1953, the board turned down a pro- 
posed $100,000 council budget—with 
the result that during the past year, 
Los Angeles realtor Fritz Burns is 
said to have undertaken personal 
support of the’ drive, having spent 
close to $50,000 of his own money 
traveling around the country talk- 
ing to local board members about the 
program. 

Report is that, to get some associa- 
tion money behind the drive, “grass 
roots” understanding of the need for 
funds was to be stirred up prior to 
the January board meeting. As of 
last summer, according to a council 
survey, only 50 out of the country’s 
1200 local realty boards had made 
moves to put the “Build America 
Better” drive into action. Presum- 
ably more boards would have to be 
convinced of the value of the “no 
slums by “60” crusade before a budget 
for the drive could gain approval. 


NEW JERSEY SENATE STUDIES 
CONSERVATION ENABLING BILL 

New Jersey’s legislature is consider- 
ing the model state enabling law for 
neighborhood conservation that is a 
part of the “package plan” of the 
Build America Better Council of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards (see above). State Senator 
Thomas J. Hillery introduced the 
bill and it was pending late in the 
year in the senate’s committee on 
institutions, public health, and wel- 
fare. In 1953, Illinois adopted a 
modified version of the NAREB law 
and the state supreme court upheld 
its constitutionality in September 
1954 (see November 1954 JourNaAL, 
page 405). 
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Under the legislation proposed for 
New Jersey, local neighborhood con- 
servation authorities would have the 
power of eminent domain to acquire 
property in order to carry out con- 
servation programs, as well as power 
to lease or sell properties they acquire. 
Conservation authorities would also 
be enabled to examine housing con- 
ditions and to recommend solutions 
to problems of blighted areas. Under 
the proposal, the agencies could ac- 
cept federal aid to assist in financing 
conservation projects and would be 
permitted to finance their activities 
through bond issues. The bill also 
provides that properties would be 
tax exempt as long as they are held 
by the conservation authorities but 
they would be immediately taxable as 
soon as they are leased or sold to pri- 
vate interests. Authorities may not, 
under terms of the bill, hold title 
to any property for more than three 
years. 


BALTIMORE BATHTUB RULE 
HELD VALID BY CITY COURT 

Private bathtubs will be required 
after January 1, 1956 by the Bal- 
timore health department in all 
apartments in multi-unit buildings as 
the result of a ruling handed down in 
a Baltimore circuit court late in No- 
vember. 

The decision was rendered in a 
suit brought to test the validity of 
a regulation drawn up by the city’s 
health commissioner, Dr. Huntington 
Williams, who termed dwellings 
without private baths “unfit for 
human habitation.” In answering the 
suit, Dr. Williams brought as wit- 
nesses a number of medical experts 
who testified to the negative psycho- 
logical, social, and physical effects of 
the lack of private bathtubs. 

During the hearings, one psychia- 
trist demonstrated the relationship 
between lack of sanitation facilities 
and juvenile delinquency. He termed 
cleanliness an “important founda- 
tion for mental health.” A prominent 
Baltimore skin specialist pointed out 
that private bathtubs are a necessity 
in the proper treatment of skin ail- 


ments. Another psychiatrist empha- 
sized that private bathroom facilities 
are important because children’s 
health habits should be kept within 
the privacy of their families. 

The plaintiff in the suit contended 
that the regulation was discrimina- 
tory because it exempted two-story 
two-unit dwellings. In discarding this 
plea, Judge E. Paul Mason pointed 
to Dr. Williams’ testimony that most 
of these dwellings are occupied by the 
same family group, with at least one 
of the units usually owner-occupied 
In these instances, the judge said, oc- 
cupants can be expected to be in- 
terested in keeping bathroom facil- 
ities clean—an attitude not so likely 
to be found multi-unit buildings. 

In upholding the commissioner’s 
regulation, the judge ruled that it 
bears a direct relation to the com- 
munity’s health and that in making 
the rule, the health commissioner 
was properly administering the city 
housing standards ordinance, which 
empowers him to prescribe any rules 
and regulations he finds necessary for 
making it achieve its purposes. 


TWO CITIES DRIVE TO DESTROY 
LONG-STANDING BLIGHT POCKETS 

Edgewater, New Jersey’s house- 
boat colony and Atlanta’s “back 
alley” dwellings are on the way out 
as the result of code enforcement 
drives begun late last year. 

In Edgewater, city officials in No- 
vember ordered the evacuation and 
clearance of a 50-year old Hudson 
riverfront houseboat colony, which 
they termed a health menace to the 
city. The colony of shanties built on 
old scows, decaying cabin cruisers, 
and houseboats, is located on mud 
flats belonging to the local public 
service corporation. It had long been 
a financial drain on the community, 
since colony children were educated 
in Edgewater schools but their par- 
ents paid no local taxes. 

While most of the occupants 
owned their dwellings, which had 
electricity, gas, and running water 
but no sanitary facilities, they leased 
sites from the public service corpora- 
tion. First step in the clearance drive 
was taken when the incoming mayor, 
Milton T. Lasher, had the public 
service corporation leases cancelled. 

The city had long hesitated clear- 
ing the colony because officials feared 
that residents might have difficulty 
finding new homes. They found, 
however, that once the evacuation 
order was enforced, most of the 
families found suitable homes. 

(Continued column one, page 20) 
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RADFORD TERRACE 


Families of 427 Navy men have found 
comfortable living in subtropic Honolulu 


Architects — Johnson and Perkins, Ossipoff and Price 
Site planners and landscape architects — Harland Bartholomew Associates 


Structural engineer — Donald Lo 


“Reasonably adequate housing” 
for the families of service men sta- 
tioned at permanent military instal- 
lations: that was the modest ambi- 
tion of the then Secretary of Defense, 
Louis A. Johnson, back in 1950. 
“Rather than be separated from their 
families because of lack of govern- 
ment quarters and scarcity of ade- 
quate rental housing at their places 
of assignment,” the secretary said, 
“many of the service personnel have 
accepted disgraceful living conditions 
in shacks, trailer camps, and over- 
crowded buildings, many at extor- 
tionate rents. It cannot be expected 
that competent individuals will long 
endure such conditions. . .” 

In striking contrast to the picture 
that the secretary’s comments con- 
jure up is Radford Terrace, opened 
for occupancy just a year ago for the 
families of 427 Navy men stationed 
in Honolulu. On a spacious site, 
against a backdrop of wooded Ha- 
waiian hills, five different types of 
row house buildings provide a stand- 
ard of shelter far above the “rea- 
sonably adequate” mark. Built unde 
cost and rental limitations of the 


Wherry Act, the units achieve levels 
of livability and amenity that are a 
source of pride to the project’s man- 
ager, Richard F. Strawn, who wrote 
the JourNnaL that he “would like 
to tell people about it.” 
Financing 

Wherry Act housing is the Federal 
Housing Administration’s answer to 
the military housing problem. Back 
in 1949, Title VIII was added to the 
National Housing Act to encourage 
private builders to aid in relieving 
the severe military housing shortage. 
Essentially the Wherry Act program 
operates in the same way as FHA 
mortgage. insurance programs for 
civilian housing, except on more 
liberal terms. It offers: (1) 40 year 
mortgages insured up to 90 per cent 
of construction costs, provided they 
are no more than $8100 per unit; 
(2) sites leased to builders by the 
government for moderate sums; (3) 
defense department grants, where 
necessary, for site improvement. 

Financed under this basic scheme, 
Radford Terrace came up with an 
average unit cost of $9633.37 and an 
over-all price tag of $4,133,499. 










Typical Radford Terrace building — @avin 
jecting areas adjoining front entrancejarg 


Resultant rentals for the project’s t 
two- and three-bedroom apartments 
have been kept well within the range 
of rental allowances given the dif- 
ferent Navy 
The following table gives the numbe1 
and size of units that make up Rad- 
ford Terrace; the ranks of occupants 
of these units; and the rental charges, 
which include utilaties: 


grades of personnel. 


Number of Number of Occupant 


units* Bedrooms Rank of Rental 
234 2 enlisted $71.50 
men 
116 3 enlisted 81.50 
men 
52 3 junior 92.50 
officers 
24 3 senior 115.00 
officers 


*There is one unit for the project main 


tenance man. 


Panoramic view of R 
Terrace shows curving 
ways that serve to divic 
ect into small neighbo 
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aving been assigned to junior officers. Pro- 
large storage closets for each apartment. 


Radford Terrace owners are the 
Pacific Construction Company, Ltd.; 
the Nordic Construction Company, 
Ltd.; the American Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd.; and Louis C. Price, all 
of Honolulu. Interim financing was 
handled through the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York City; 
permanent financing come through 
the Territory of Hawaii Employees 
Retirement System. Wherry Act 
housing in Hawaii is administered 
by the Public Works Officer, Four- 
teenth Naval District. 

Architectural Amenities 

Major characteristic of Radford 
lerrace is its openness—both of site 
and unit planning. Every possible 
means seems to have been used to 
see that cooling breezes and maxi- 
mum light reach into every part of 
the 427 homes. Privacy, too, was a 
major consideration in planning the 
site and the buildings. 


aN wart NEATER 


An unusually low density is 
achieved on the 70-acre site—7.9 
families per acre. The arrangement 
of buildings in roughly quadrangular 
groupings that divide the entire 
project into small “neighborhoods” 
lays the ground work for community 
spirit without lessening the ‘open 
feeling of the over-all area. Con- 
venient offstreet parking areas are 
provided all units on cutoffs from 
roads within and surrounding the 
project. 

Interior design was developed to 
provide through ventilation to all 
apartments, with the combined liv- 
ing-dining room areas running the 
entire length or width of each unit 
As another device to assure good ait 
movement, the architects chose jal- 
ousied entrance doors for kitchens 
and living rooms and _ jalousied 
frosted glass windows for bathrooms 
One wall panel is completely jalous- 
ied in the smallest bedroom of the 
three-bedroom apartments, letting in 
cooling breezes without disturbing 
the privacy of the room occupant 
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weather to close 


And to give added air, light, and 
space to the kitchens, the architects 
separated them from the dining areas 
by half walls that form shelf spaces 
for “snack bars.” Extra space and 
ventilation is given the living rooms 
of officers’ apartments. by “lanais” 

porchlike extensions that are com 
pletely open and add approximately 
+0 square feet to the room area 

Again, to insure maximum ven 
tilation and shade from the stron 
subtropic sun, architects used slab 
construction for second floors and 
roots broad overhangs giving sun 
protection and the flat surfaces per 
mitting windows to extend to the 
ceilings. Privacy for each unit 1s 
achieved by pierced block walls that 
extend from the backs of buildings 

Structures 

With the exception of the two-bed 
room duplex apartments for enlisted 
men the architects have used th 
same basic floor plan for all units 
increasing the total floor space for 
And, they 
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the more expensive units 
























Glass doors in officers’ apartments slide together in rainy 
“lanai” from living room. Space next to 
kitchen sink was designed for use shown: washing machine. 
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SAVING CITIES— 
(Continued from page 17) 

The city intends to destroy the 
houseboats after evacuation is com- 
pleted. “When all the wrecks have 
been evacuated, we will try to have 
them removed, even if we must re- 


sort to fire or dynamite,” 
Lasher said. 

In Atlanta, building inspectors late 
in 1954 completed examination of 
1181 “back alley” dwellings and on 
January 1 the city launched a drive 
to demolish them. The clearance 
program is a departure from the 
citys slum elimination program, 
which formerly stressed rehabilitation 
of substandard housing. Because the 
“back alley” dwellings cannot be pro- 
vided with such city services as water, 
sewerage, or street lighting to im- 
prove them for habitation, the city 
council proposed their elimination. 

First phase of the program will be 
demolition of 477 dwellings found 
by inspectors to be in the worst con- 
dition. Owners will be notified on 
special notices prepared by the city 
attorney that they must demolish 
rather than repair structures. They 
will have six months in which to 
clear voluntarily before court action 
will be taken to enforce the razing 
order. Notices will go out at the 
rate of 25 to 30 a month. City officials 
expect that completion of this initial 
drive will take about two years. 

Shortly after the clearance plan 
was announced, the Atlanta Urban 
League offered to aid in finding new 
housing for “back alley” slum dwel- 
lers. The league plans to work with 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of Atlanta in relocating families in 
the authority’s projects. 


Mayor 


NEW YORK CITY PLANS REVAMP 
OF HOUSING STANDARDS LAWS 
Two ordinances, one designed to 
raise housing standards, the other to 
revamp organization of the city hous- 
ing and building department, were 
introduced in the New York city 
council by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
in mid-November and were expected 
to be enacted before the year’s end. 
The first proposal seeks to revise 
the city’s multiple dwellings law. It 
would regulate alterations of so- 
called “old-law” dwellings (tene- 
ments built before 1901) so that re- 
modeling would not add to the city’s 
substandard housing inventory. It 
requires that tenement owners who 
wish to increase the number of units 
in their buildings provide bathroom 
facilities and hot and cold running 
water for each new unit, Under 





existing law, owners who increase 
the number of apartments in tene- 
ments are required only to provide 
new water closets for each new unit. 
The new ordinance is also designed 
to eliminate overcrowding, timed to 
take effect in two stages. It includes 
an elaborate table of occupancy re- 
quirements that would go into effect 
July 1, 1955. Then, in five years or 
on a date determined by the city 
council, an “aggregate floor area 
formula” would be applied to all 
new and existing housing. The 
ordinance also makes overcrowding 
a criminal offense, requiring that 
landlords post signs in their buildings 
giving the names and addresses of 
the building manager and owner. 

The second proposal presented to 
the city council would reorganize the 
city building and housing department 
to centralize enforcement power in 
the hands of the department com- 
missioner. A _ division of housing 
maintenance would be administered 
by the deputy commissioner. Under 
the new proposal, the commissioner 
could delegate powers to the five 
borough superintendents, who now 
hold independent powers. 

Meanwhile, action has proceeded 
on several fronts to enforce the city’s 
existing housing laws. Chief Magis- 
trate John M. Murtagh continued 
his mass production court sum- 
monses of landlords who are violat- 
ing health and safety regulations (see 
August-September 1954 JouRNAL, 
page 271). In early October he 
hailed 9432 landlords into court in 
one day. Swarms of property owners 
waited outside the court building in 
a line that stretched almost entirely 
around a square block. Groups of 
defendants were called into three 
courtrooms and the judge sped from 
one to the other, giving a short lec- 
ture, which he repeated 27 times. 

In his lecture, Judge Murtagh out- 
lined the city’s new system for deal- 
ing with violations. Under the new 
procedure, detailed inspection is left 
up to the building contractors who 
will do renovation work. Landlords 
were given until November 8 to call 
in such contractors to inspect build- 
ings and make estimates on repairs. 
Estimates and work progress reports 
were then to be submitted to the city 
so that officials could be assured that 
work was underway to see that vio- 
lations were corrected. If, by March 
31 of this year, landlords have com- 
plied with all city specifications, legal 
action will be dropped. 

City officials pointed out that this 
system of dealing with housing law 





RADFORD TERRACE— 
(Continued from page 19) 

have provided each of the apart- 
ments for senior officers with two 
baths. They have used these plans in 
five different building types—three 
for enlisted men, one for junior offi- 
cers, and one for senior officers. 

In choosing building materials, 
developers have made the buildings 
as termite proof as possible. They 
used concrete slab, masonry, and 
aluminum window sash and screen 
for exteriors. Interiors are finished 
in face brick, cement block, and pre- 
fabricated wood paneling. Bathrooms 
have the addition of plastic coated 
paneling, stamped to look like tile. 
Shower stalls are lined with ceramic 
tile. Kitchen counter surfaces are 
vinyl plastic. Flooring is asphalt tile. 

To add color to the development, 
builders used typical tropical colors 
in contrasting patterns. In the en- 
listed men’s quarters, the basic back- 
ground color is beige, the area under 
the windows and on the projecting 
walls is sea green, with chartreuse 
highlighting roof and second story 
overhangs, doors, and gravel stops. 
Another building for enlisted men 
features brown for the background, 
beige under windows and on project- 
ing walls, and terracotta for trim of 
overhangs, doors, and gravel stops. 
Junior officers’ quarters are trimmed 
in beige, blue, and chartreuse. 

Interior color is achieved through 
the use in each of the units of one of 
five different colors of bathroom 
paneling and tile, kitchen counter 
tops, and flooring. 

Generous storage space in all units 
is provided via sliding door wall 
closets in bedrooms, storage closets off 
living rooms, and cabinets and open 
shelves in kitchens and baths. 

Equipment 

Equipment includes General Elec- 
tric refrigerators and ranges; Al- 
lianceWare bathtubs, sinks, and com- 
modes; Panaview aluminum win- 
dows and screens; Johns Manville 
and Pabco roofing, asphalt, and 
gravel; Kentile flooring; National 
Steel Construction Company water 
heaters; Sargent and Company fin- 
ish hardware; and Barkley and Com- 
pany plastic coated bathroom panels. 
All apartments have conduits for 
installation of television antennae. 








violations has greatly speeded en- 
forcement. The mass hearings have 
enabled them to clear up an eight 
year backlog of complaints. 

On another front, the high toll of 
(Continued column one, page 28) 
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Newspapers 


used as medium for publishing five annual reports 


Economical mass distribution of 
their reports—that’s what five local 
housing authorities accomplished 
when last year they published the 
record of their programs as news- 
paper advertisements or as special 
newspaper supplements. 

Originator of the technique was 
the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City, which last May published its 
report as a full-page illustrated ad- 
vertisement in three local papers. 
The idea found immediate favor 
with Public Housing Administration 
officials, with the result that in July 
Casey Ireland, special assistant to 
the PHA commissioner, sent copies 
of the report to all local housing au- 
thorities with a memorandum recom- 
mending the technique. 

Baltimore 

“Your Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City, instead of printing its 
1953 annual report in customary 
booklet form, decided to make pub- 
lic its required yearly accounting in 
this fashion because many more peo- 
ple can become informed about this 
agency at less cost.” HABC officials 
ran this message in bold type across 
the top of the newspaper page that 
carried their annual report to ward 
off anticipated criticism of using pub- 
lic funds for advertising. And, this 
message reveals the rationale behind 
the authority’s decision to publish its 
report as an advertisement — they 
wanted to get their story across to 
everyone in Baltimore. 

The Baltimore housing authority 
says that it succeeded on both scores. 
Authority officials report they have 
yet to receive one single complaint 
about the use of the advertising me- 
dium. And, total distribution of the 
report, through the combined cir- 
culation of the three papers, was 
about 500,000. The authority esti- 
mates that the circulation probably 
covered the entire population of the 
city—slightly under a million people. 

Considering the distribution 
achieved, costwise the advertisements 
might be called a bargain. Price of 
reaching a half million newspaper 
purchasers was just under $2000. 
The authority had formerly spent 
about $1600 for only 5000 offset 
printed reports in booklet form. 


January 1955 


For its money, the authority was 
able to get across basic information 
about the housing program, news of 
the agency’s activities for the year, 
and helpful information for poten- 
tial applicants. Planners of the re- 
port tried to use as many photo- 
graphs as possible and a project lo- 
cation map tied the entire program 
together. 

Buffalo 

To commemorate its twentieth an- 
niversary, the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority varied the Balti- 
more idea and expanded the amount 
of coverage for its story by publish- 
ing its annual report as an eight page 
supplement to the Buffalo Evening 
News—all at no authority cost! 

After agreeing to the use of the 
newspaper technique for publishing 
the report, authority commissioners 
developed a plan that would enable 
the paper to finance the special sec- 
tion by selling advertising space in 
it. The authority cooperated in this 
effort by preparing a list of 200 pros- 
pective advertisers that the news- 
paper could contact. 

The News in turn assigned five 
reporters to prepare the editorial con- 
tent of the supplement. They follow- 
ed an outline drafted by the author- 
ity and they gathered material by 
consulting authority records and re- 
ports and by interviewing authority 
staff members. Final manuscripts 
were checked for correctness of facts 
and figures by the authority’s execu- 
tive director, Robert D. Sipprell and 
research director, Mary Nenno. 

Distribution of the special supple- 
ment to the News’ 300,000 readers 
hit both the 600,000 citizens of Buf- 
falo and residents of the surrounding 
suburbs on October 30. Following 
mass circulation of the supplement, 
the authority obtained 1500 reprints 
and printed inexpensive folders in 
which they distributed the report 
outside the Buffalo area. 

Providence 

“The reaction in the community 
was wonderful,” says Joseph H. Ly- 
ons, executive director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Provi- 
dence, about the reception to his 
agency’s annual report. The report 
appeared as a double page spread in 


the November 21 Sunday rotogravure 
magazine of the Providence Journal. 
Authority commissioners say they 
have heard “many wonderful things 
about it” and, the week following its 
publication, the report prompted an 
editorial in the Journal commending 
the authority on its program. 

At a cost of $690, the authority 
was able to reach most of Provi- 
dence’s 300,000 residents through the 
200,000 circulation of the Sunday 
Journal: considerably less than the 
cost of producing a booklet report. 

Tampa 

It is likely that every one of 
Tampa’s 125,000 residents received 
the annual report of the Housing 
Authority of Tampa. At the end of 
October the authority bought full 
page advertisements to publish its 
report in the only two newspapers in 
the city—the Morning Tribune and 
the Daily Times. Circulation of the 
two papers combined is 250,000. 

According to the Tampa author- 
ity’s executive director, Thomas A. 
Dyer, the mass distribution of the 
report in the local press has been 
most effective and economical. The 
authority received a large number of 
favorable responses to the advertise- 
ments, which closely followed the 
form of the Baltimore report. The 
two papers allowed the authority the 
reduced advertising rates they give 
all nonprofit organizations. Total cost 
of the two ads was $1000. 

Clallam County 

For just the $60 price of an ad- 
vertisement in the Port Angeles 
Evening News, the Housing Author- 
ity of the County of Clallam, Wash- 
ington distributed its annual report 
to an estimated 15,000 of the coun- 
ty’s 25,000 residents. Through a half 
page of text and tables, the authority 
attempted to answer questions about 
its combined war and low-rent hous- 
ing program, which began in 1941. 
As Executive Director A. M. Devine 
says: “We always felt that few peo- 
ple know the workings of a low- 
income family housing project. They 
ask themselves a lot of questions 
about the program, but seldom ask 
us, so we made up a report which 
we figured would answer a lot of 
these questions.” 
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Association News 





The Association heads into the new 
year with an approved budget of 
$136,000—a new schedule of indi- 
vidual membership dues—a new rate 
schedule for its Renewal Informa- 
tion Service—the possibility of intro- 
ducing a new Technical and Main- 
tenance Service—and with over a 
dozen committees named and already 
in action. NAHRO President Wal- 
ter B. Mills, Jr. set to work on the 
1955 program immediately upon tak- 
ing office on October 13 and the new 
Board of Governors has met twice 
since that date in order to assure no 
loss of the momentum of fast mov- 
ing events set in motion during 1954. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The outgoing 1953-54 board met 
for the last time October 11 during 
the annual meeting, with the 1954- 
55 board holding its initial meeting 
on October 14 on the last day of the 
conference. Then again on Decembet 
9-10, the new board met in St. Louis. 

A new schedule of dues for indi- 
vidual memberships gained board 
approval October 14. The revised 
fee schedule, effective January 1, is 
$12 for active and associate mem- 
bers, $6 for junior active and com- 
missioner members. Sustaining mem- 
bership dues and JouRNAL or Hous- 
ING subscription fees remain as they 
were. The new dues schedule was 
approved by NAHRO members at 
the annual business meeting held the 
day before the board meeting. Ris- 
ing costs of membership servicing 
were the major influence leading to 
the recommendation for a new dues 
scale. 

In further recognition of rising 
costs, the board okeyed an increase in 
fees for NAHRO’s Renewal Informa- 
tion Service at its December meeting. 
The new rates, which went into effect 
January 1, call for a sliding scale of 
dues for redevelopment and renewal 
agencies that starts at $100 and goes 
up to $250, based on population size 
of the community served. Housing 
authorities and other local public 
agencies may still subscribe to the 
service’s newsletter and special pub- 
lications for $25. Private redevelop- 
ment builders must pay a $100 rate 
for the service. 

In another action, the board ap- 


proved establishment of a Technical 
and Maintenance Service to provide 
housing authorities with information 
and publications on development 
and operations problems. Final de- 
tails of the new service’s operation 
were being planned as the JouRNAL 
went to press. 

Resignations of two board mem- 
bers were regretfully accepted by 
the board at its October and Decem- 
ber meetings and their replacements 
named. Southeastern Regional Past 
President Henry Johnson, who left 
the housing field late in the summer, 
resigned from the board in October, 
with Harold J. Dillehay, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, invited to replace 
him as regional representative. In 
December, the board accepted the 
resignation of member-at-large B. 
Finley Vinson, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Mr. Vinson left the post of execu- 
tive director of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Little Rock a year 
ago (see March 1954 JouRNAL, page 
78). W. W. Stewart, Austin, was 
named to fill the vacancy until the 
next election of board members dur- 
ing the 1955 conference. 

At its October meetings, the board 
approved bylaw changes for the 
Technical and Maintenance Section 
(see November 1954 JouRNAL, page 
392), the Redevelopment Section 


1955 NAHRO REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES 
Middle Atlantic — 
April 28-29 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 


North Central — 
May 23-25 
Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 


Southeastern — 
May 9-11 
Bon Air Hotel, Augusta 


Southwest — 
May 16-17 
Galvez Hotel, Galveston 


Pacific Southwest — 
May 9-11 
Hoberg's, Lake County, California 





(see below), and the Pacific North- 
west Regional Council. 


COMMITTEES 

By the year’s end, NAHRO Presi- 
dent Walter B. Mills, Jr. had com- 
pleted the major portion of his com- 
mittee appointment task and new 
committee members were preparing 
their programs for the coming year. 


Awards Committee—Before nam- 
ing this committee, President Mills 
asked a group of five members of the 
Board of Governors, headed up by 
Knox Banner, to review past awards 
and past procedures and make rec- 
ommendations as to the advisability 
of continuing to make awards and, if 
so, to suggest whether or not there 
should be some changes instituted in 
the system of recruiting and review- 
ing nominations. The committee’s 
findings are to be reported to the 
March meeting of the board. 


The Development Committee, 
headed by Henry S. Churchill, 
Philadelphia, met January 10-11 
with Public Housing Administration 
Commissioner Charles E. Slusser to 
discuss methods for simplifying de- 
velopment procedures (see page 11 


The Federal-Local Relations Com- 
mittee got an early start on its year’s 
program when members met with 
PHA officials in Washington Novem- 
ber 4. An appeal for more widespread 
acceptance by PHA central and field 
office personnel of the areas of local 
responsibility for the low-rental 
housing program met with a sympa- 
thetic response, as did a suggestion 
for reviewing the procedure for is- 
suing circulars that are later replaced 
by manual releases. Specific PHA 
policies discussed during the meet- 
ing included (a) proposed inclusion 
in all purchase and _ construction 
contracts of a statement prohibiting 
an interest in the contract on the 
part of a local authority member, 
employee, or officer; (b) requirement 
that contractors not recognize change 
orders unless signed by PHA; (c 
development procedures under the 
Housing Act of 1954 (see page 11) ; 
(d) PHA role in sale of projects 
under terms of the Housing Act of 
1954. 


Fiscal Policy Committee Chair- 
man L. Walter Henslee, Galveston, 
plans to call the first meeting of his 
group in New York in late January. 


The Joint Committee on Housing 
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and Welfare is to be headed in 1955 
by Miss Fern Colborn of the National 
Federation of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers. The committee is 
being jointly sponsored by NAHRO 
and the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, with each organization 
naming 12 members and with an- 
other 6 to 12 members to be named 
jointly from the public welfare field. 
Appointments were being made by 
both organizations as the JouRNAL 
went to press. 


The Committee on Occupancy 
and Rental Policies, formed in late 
summer under the leadership of 
R. Lealand Hunter, Fort Worth, 
held its initial meeting during the 
Philadelphia annual conference to 
outline its activities and has set 
January 20-21 for its second meet- 
ing, in Washington. 


The Public Relations Committee 
is to meet in Chicago January 24-25, 
with its new chairman, John Bran- 
don of Nashville presiding. On 
schedule for the meeting are (1) dis- 
cussion of the Public Relations Tips 
sponsored by the committee, (2 
hearing of the recording, “The Pub- 
lic Housing Story,” (3) review of 
the annual conference sight and 
sound room operation, (4) viewing 
of several recent films, (5) develop- 
ment of a 1955 program. 


The Rehabilitation and Conserva- 
tion Committee met December 1 in 
Washington on call of Chairman 
D. E. Mackelmann. A subcommit- 
tee was organized to work with Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration officials 
on developing the demonstration 
programs authorized under section 
314 of the Housing Act of 1954. The 
subcommittee, which also includes 
members from the Research and 
Statistics Committee and the Re- 
development Section, met for the 
first time with federal officials in late 
December. At its December 1 meet- 
ing, the full committee also discussed 
the task of defining urban renewal 
program terms and examined several 
of the sections being drafted for a 
new Urban Renewal Administration 
manual. The committee will meet 
again in Washington late in January. 


The Relocation Committee met 
January 5-6 in Washington under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Bette Jen- 
kins. Its annotated bibliography of 
relocation materials is receiving final 
editing by the committee members 
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PUBLIC HOUSING TRIAL SKIT GETS 
RAVE NOTICES; SCRIPT AVAILABLE 
well received . . . 
the script of this play should be sent to many communities which 
have active citizen committees for public presentation.” 

The above quote, from a letter commenting on the “Public Hous 
ing on Trial” skit presented at the NAHRO Philadelphia conference 
(see November 1954 JourNaL, page 383 
skit idea may find additional use in helping argue the case for public 
housing locally. Copies of the skit script are, therefore, being made 
available through NAHRO to local agencies and citizen groups to 
help them defend their low-rent housing “client” more vigorously 
and gain a favorable “verdict” on the program from a wider range 


it is my feeling that 


, gives evidence that the 








and its policy statement on reloca- 
tion after being reviewed by the 
Board of Governors, was studied with 
an eye to possible revision. 


The Research and Statistics Com- 
mittee, headed by Morton Hoffman, 
Baltimore, convened in New York 
City December 13 and 14 to review 
last year’s committee activities and to 
outline its program for the new year. 
Columbia University professor Ern- 
est Fisher discussed with committee 
members the work of the Institute 
of Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies. At its next meeting, to be 
held in Chicago in early spring, com- 
mittee members intend to explore 
urban renewal from the standpoint 
of measurement and research and to 
devote time to the problem of oper- 
ating statistics. It will also seek to 
arrange a meeting with University of 
Chicago faculty members who are 
working in the housing or urban re- 
newal field. 


The Retirement Committee—con- 
tinuing under the | 1-year leadership 
of N. H. Dosker of Louisville—met 
in Washington in November to get 
PHA approval of a new formula for 
employee-employer retirement plan 
contributions (see December 1954 
JourNaL, page 418 


Other committees whose chair- 
men have been named include Com- 
missioners—Chester R. Martin, Prov- 
idence; Education—Ellis Ash, Balti- 
more; Management—Mark K. Her- 
ley, Detroit; Membership — Mrs. 
Edna Garrett, Corpus Christi; Per- 
sonnel and Training—Bernard Orr, 
Philadelphia; Program Study—Wil- 
liam L. C. Wheaton, Philadelphia. 


The 1955 Exhibit Committee un- 
der Samuel Null of Memphis is being 


appointed this month and it is hoped 
the committee will be formed in 
time to meet with the Technical and 
Maintenance Section Executive Com- 
mittee at the end of January. Mem- 
bership of the Code of Ethics Com- 
mittee will also be completed during 
January. 

The roster book listing all NAHRO 
officials—the national board, region- 
al council members, committee 
members, section, and chapter offi- 
cials—is now in preparation by the 
NAHRO #sstaff_ and distribution in 


mid-February is the goal. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Regional workships for commis- 
sioners are on top of the list of Mid- 
dle Atlantic Regional Council activi- 
ties for the year. The first workshop 
will be held February 3-4 in Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. Four sessions will 
deal with (1) the general nature of 
the public housing program; (2 
housing legislation; (3) local author- 
ity operations; and (4) the responsi- 
bilities of housing authority commis- 
sioners. Workshop operations are 
directed by the regional commission- 
ers committee chaired by the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Leo A. Geary. 
Buffalo. Another major activity in 
the region this year is a drive to form 
new chapters (see below). George 
Biro, New York City, is heading that 
campaign. At its two autumn meet- 
ings, the regional executive commit- 
tee approved the appointment to the 
committee of Robert A. Larrabee. 
Baltimore, to replace Richard L. 
Steiner. They also approved for 
presentation to members in the region 
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and to the NAHRO Board of Gov- 
ernors amendments to the region’s 
bylaws that would allow the terms 
of the council’s officers and govern- 
ing body to begin at the same time as 
those of national officials. 


SOUTHWEST 

Under the guidance of regional 
President Knox Banner, the South- 
west Regional Council Operations 
Committee has developed a series of 
ambitious programs for regional 
committees. Each regional group will 
undertake to study and report on one 
or two major problems in its own 
area. The regional Management and 
Tenant Selection Committees jointly 
began a study of tenant move-outs, 
using the questionnaire drafted 
jointly by NAHRO’s national Re- 
search and Statistics, Management 
and Public Relations Committees. 
The Southwest survey will be start- 
ed on a “test run” basis in five cities 
—Austin, Dallas, Little Rock, Paris, 
and San Antonio. The joint commit- 
tee is scheduled to report its findings 
to the regional council March 1. A 
special committee headed by Mrs. 
Marie C. McGuire is undertaking to 
outline means of stimulating local 
authorities to develop their role in 
the urban renewal program. The 
regional Public Relations Committee 
is blueprinting a model local author- 
ity public information program di- 
rected toward stimulating tenant 
applications. Maintenance Commit- 
tee is planning 14 clinics. 


SOUTHEAST, PACIFIC COAST 

Maintenance clinics are also on 
this year’s schedule for the Pacific 
Southwest and Southeastern coun- 
cils. James D. Richardson, Vallejo, 
California, is directing organization 
of workshops in the west. In the 
southeast, council members also plan 
to hold management clinics. 


In the Pacific Northwest, some- 
thing new is being tried out in the 
way of committee activity. Recog- 
nizing the travel expense problem of 
small authorities in attending com- 
mittee sessions, “traveling” commit- 
tee chairmen and committee repre- 
sentatives are going to make visits 
throughout the region to discover the 
nature of major operating problems 
and to pass along information on 
methods being found useful in other 
parts of the region. 





In the east and in the west, 
NAHRO members are working to- 
ward formation of new chapters. 
Prospects in the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion for a New York Metropolitan 
Chapter are reported as excellent. 
An organizing meeting was held in 
November and the initiating group 
plans to request a chapter charter 
soon. In Philadelphia, NAHRO 
members are working to organize a 
chapter that would include members 
from western New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Another state chapter may be 
chartered in the Pacific Northwest 
region soon—Idaho housing officials 
in October held a meeting to plan 
chapter organization. And there is a 
possibility of the reactivation of the 
San Francisco Chapter. 


CHICAGO 

Each local agency concerned with 
housing and renewal activities in the 
Chicago Metropolitan Chapter area 
is sponsoring one of the monthly 
luncheon meetings of the chapter in 
order to tell its story to NAHRO 
members. At the chapter’s October 





staff and Board of Governors. 


company. 





JEAN ADAMS LEAVES NAHRO AFTER SIX YEARS 


This issue of the JouRNAL or Housinc is the first one published 
in almost six years that has not carried stories either arranged for 
or written by Miss Jean Adams. Jean resigned as NAHRO’s direc- 
tor of information and as assistant editor of the JouRNAL as of De- 
cember 24—just a month short of her coming on the staff as an 
editorial assistant in January 1949. Hundreds of NAHRO members 
have had the benefit of Jean’s capable, quick, and enthusiastic help 
and will feel her loss to NAHRO as keenly as the association’s 


Joan Gansberg, formerly administrative assistant, has assumed 
most of Jean’s previous duties and JoAnne Cottrell has been added 
to the staff to do Joan’s job. Miss Cottrell comes to the association 
from Louisville, where she was woman’s editor of The Rural Ken- 
tuckian. Earlier she was a service representative for a public utility 








meeting, the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion presented its “Outline for a 
Greater Chicago.” In December, 
D. E. Mackelmann, Chicago’s deputy 
housing and redevelopment coordina- 
tor, discussed the “workable pro- 
gram” 1954 housing act requirement. 


POTOMAC 

“I believe that if sufficient efforts 
are made to get Congress to listen, 
they can and will be educated to go 
along with a practical and forward- 
looking housing program,” Joseph P. 
McMurray, executive director of the 
New York City Housing Authority, 
told Potomac Chapter members at 
their December meeting. Mr. Mc- 
Murray’s topic was “Securing Effec- 
tive Housing Legislation.” He point- 
ed out that while Congress is often 
ahead of the people in understanding 
and accepting housing programs, 
chances of obtaining housing legisla- 
tion depend on broadening public 
support for the programs. As an ex- 
ample, Mr. McMurray contrasted 
local opposition to housing and _re- 
development projects with the decla- 
ration of policy of the Housing Act 
of 1949 and congressional approval 
of the urban redevelopment and 
urban renewal programs. 

At their November meeting, Poto- 
mac Chapter members heard Miles 
L. Colean speak on urban renewal. 
He told members that the program 
essentially permits the government 
to provide a favorable climate in 
which private interests can cooper- 
ate to renew our cities. 

Attendance at the chapter lunch- 
eons has been running well over 100 
—double last year’s average. In addi- 
tion, the chapter is also continuing 
its monthly round table sessions. Dis- 
cussion at each such session centers 
around one of the elements of 
a “workable program”. 


GREAT LAKES 

A panel discussion on “The Prob- 
lems of Youth” was on the program 
for the October Great Lakes Chapter 
meeting. Members heard a recrea- 
tion director, a psychologist, a police 
department juvenile expert, and a 
psychiatrist discuss the relation of 
housing to child welfare. At the 
chapter's November meeting, hous- 
ing personnel conferred on “Public 
Relations for Housing Employees.” 
In December, chapter members 
toured the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion’s central maintenance workshop 
where a series of demonstrations 
were set up to acquaint members 
with various maintenance operations. 
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Ronald Williams, chapter presi- 
dent and social economist for the 
Detroit Housing Commission, re- 
signed his position in late Decem- 
ber to work on operations research 
for the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road in Cleveland. Mr. Williams will 
work with Univac, the electronic 
computer developed by Remington 
Rand Corporation. 


CHAPTER ELECTIONS 

Other chapters around the country 
report elections of officers for the 
new year. Newly installed officials 
include: 


Alamo Chapter: PresimeNt—Har- 


mon Hodges, Austin; Vicr-PREs!I- 
DENT—Mrs. Marilynn A. Wacker, 
San Antonio; SecRETARY — Miss 


Mary Bowles, Austin; TREASURER— 
Miss Yolanda Valencia, San An- 
tonio; Executive Commirtrer—-L. J. 
Cameron, Paul A. Flowers, and L. C. 
Rutledge of San Antonio: Lloyd Ker- 
ley and Fred Lairdon of Austin. 


Houston Chapter: Presipent—E. 
G. Shippey; Vice-Preswent—C. R. 
Hall; Secretary — Mrs. Quintie 
Floyd; TREAsSuRER—Charlie Suarez; 
Executive CommitTEE—M?’:s. Eliza- 
beth Alexander, Oliver Cole; Pro- 
GRAM CHaAIRMAN—Mrs. Betsy Daven- 
port. 


Columbia River Chapter: Prest- 
pENT—James L. Gedamke, Portland; 
Vicr-PresmEeNtT—Charles W. Foster, 
Vancouver; SrcreTaRy—Miss Eve- 
lyn H. Ellingson, Portland; Treas- 
uRER — Miss Ruth Sypert, Van- 


couver. 


Richmond-Contra Costa Chapter: 
PrESIDENT—Homer Slinger: Vice- 
PresipweNt—Frank Fillippi; Secre- 
tary — Mrs. Marie Williamson; 
TREASURER — Mrs. Billie Williams; 
ExecuTIvE Boarp—Blaine Copeland, 
Ruel Crose, William Hanlon, Gene 
Maddix, and Samuel Winton. All 
chapter officials are from Richmond, 
California. 


REDEVELOPMENT SECTION 
The executive committee of the 
Redevelopment Section met twice in 
November to review key proposals 
for administering the new urban 
renewal provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1954 and to go over the plans 
for decentralizing the operations of 
the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency (see De- 
cember 1954 JourNAL, page 411). A 
new committee of the section was 
(Continued column one, page 28) 
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As we begin the new year, I think 
that it is timely to reflect on the past 
year. We should reflect in a spirit 
neither of criticism nor of gloating 
over gains but rather in order to take 
stock, so that we can develop the 
proper perspective against which to 
set realistic goals, the achievement of 
which will bring success, happiness, 
and a sense of service. 

When I assumed the duties as your 
president at Philadelphia, I told you 
that this year would be one of chal- 
lenges, one with many obstacles, but 
that to my mind this year also pre- 
sented great opportunities of service. 
I promised you that we would work 
as a team; that any success that was 
ours would be for the good of all and 
would be the result of teamwork, of 
working together. I want to thank 
all of you who have given so much 
of your time and talent, your energy 
and resources toward making the 
team click. 


Progress Report 

And I believe that we are clicking 
as a team. Here’s why. Since mid- 
October . . 

—There has been a meeting of 
our Retirement Committee with offi- 
cials of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration for the purpose of re-apprais- 
ing and reworking the retirement 
system for employees of local housing 
authorities under terms that promise 
tc give us more and better coverage. 

—There has been a meeting of 
the Federal-Local Relations Commit- 
tee and an entirely new concept of 
federal-local relations has been es- 
tablished through which much good 
has already accrued to the operation 
of the low-rent housing program. 
Working in this kind of atmosphere, 
constructive results are bound to oc- 
cur. I am grateful, and I am sure 
you are, for the spirit of cooperation 
and help that exists between your 
committee and federal officials. 

—There have been two meetings 
of the executive committee of the 
Redevelopment Section with officials 
of the division of slum clearance and 


urban redevelopment (now the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration) of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

—There has been a meeting of the 
Rehabilitation and Conservation 
Committee, which has set up goals 
and standards to help make the new 
urban renewal program work. 

—There has been a meeting of the 
Committee on Occupancy and 
Rental Policies and this committee is 
hard at work on some of the great- 
est problems faced today in the low- 
rent housing field. 

—There has been a meeting of the 
special committee appointed to meet 
with HHFA Administrator Albert 
M. Cole on programming for sec- 
tions 220 and 221 and public hous- 
ing under the Housing Act of 1954 
and this committee is offering its 
services and experience to the ad- 
ministrator and his staff in an effort 
to get the Housing Act of 1954 off 
the ground. 

—There has been a meeting of 
the Board of Governors at which 
progress to date was reviewed, the 
budget for 1955 adopted, and goals 
set for a successful year. 

—Scheduled for early January are 
meetings of the Development Com- 
mittee, the Relocation Committee, 
and the Public Relations Committee. 


Support Solicited 

So you can see that we have all 
been at work and that the efforts 
of this team deserve your support. 

I ask your help for the Member- 
ship Committee, for it is essential to 
support this work by the maintenance 
of our present membership as well 
as by securing new members within 
our profession. So for 1955, let’s not 
only “every member get a new mem- 
ber”—but let’s keep the members 
that we have. Let’s be of such great 
service and benefit to them that none 
will want to slip out the back door. 

For 1955, for this grand and glori- 
ous new year, let’s say: “hats off 
to the past . . . coats off to the fu- 
ture.” 

Walter B. Mills, Jr., January 1955 
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Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the firm of Lucas and Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


SUPREME COURT DENIES REVIEW OF 
CALIFORNIA REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
On December 7, 1954, the United 
States Supreme Court entered an 
order denying review of the decision 
by the California district court of 
appeal in the case of Van Hoff v. 
Redevelopment Agency of City and 
County of San Francisco. In that 
case, the lower court had sustained 
the constitutionality of California’s 
community redevelopment law (see 
April 1954 Journat, page 134). 


PENNSYLVANIA COURT UPHOLDS 
OPEN SITES FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 

In Pennsylvania, low-rent housing 
projects constructed under that 
state’s housing authorities law and 
the United States Housing Act of 
1937, as amended, need not be lo- 
cated in a slum or blighted area. 
This clear announcement comes from 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania 
in its November 22, 1954 decision in 
the case of Blumenschein v. Hous- 
ing Authority of Pittsburgh. “Proper 
planning may well dictate the plac- 
ing of the housing project in a loca- 
tion other than the blighted area 
even though the latter be eliminated 
only subsequently by process of dem- 
olition.” The state law, according to 
the court, does not require the new 
low-rent housing to be built on a 
slum area. 

Judge Musmanno entered a vig- 
orous dissent. According to him, the 
homes in the district sought to be 
condemned “are beautiful homes of 
such architectural design and exqui- 
site construction that they could 
almost fall within the classification 
of baronial mansions.” He also felt 
the authority’s choice of the area was 
an abuse of discretion because there 
was no guarantee that inhabitants of 
slums would get a chance to live in 
the new dwellings. 


KENTUCKY COURT OKEYS OPEN SITES 
FOR LOCATION OF PUBLIC HOUSING 

The highest court of Kentucky, the 
court of appeals, gave its approval 
to the construction by the Somerset 
Municipal Housing Commission of a 
low-rent project on open land, de- 
spite the contention of the plaintiffs 
that under the state law, removal 


of a slum area “is prerequisite to the 
Commission’s embarking on” such a 
project. Reversing a lower (circuit 
court’s decision that had refused to 
dismiss the suit, the November 13, 
1954, decision by the state’s high 
court in Barnes et al v. Somerset 
Municipal Housing Commission 
pointed out that under the state law, 
the purposes for which these projects 
could be constructed were to clear 
a slum or to provide decent hous- 
ing for low income families, or both 
such purposes. 


ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT RULES 
GWINN AMENDMENT UNENFORCIBLE 
Litigation on the Gwinn amend- 
ment (which prohibits occupancy of 
federally aided housing projects by 
those who are members of organiza- 
tions designated as subversive by the 
attorney general) continues — and 
continues to take new twists. The 
latest case, which incidentally, did 
not involve the constitutionality of 
the amendment (see August-Septem- 
ber 1954 JouRNAL, page 278) is 
Chicago Housing Authority v. Black- 
man et al., decided by the supreme 
court of Illinois on November 18, 
1954. The court held that a CHA 
resolution making it a condition of 
continued occupancy that the ten- 
ant execute a certificate that was 
intended to conform to the require- 
ments of the Gwinn amendment was 
operating beyond its authority. Said 
the court: “While appellee may vol- 
untarily contract with an agency of 
the federal government within the 
authority granted to it by the state, 
and may take action reasonably cal- 
culated to secure the financial aid 
of the federal government, such ac- 
tion must have some relation to the 
statutory purpose. The purpose of 
the Illinois Housing Authorities Act 
is to eradicate slums and provide 
housing for persons of low-income 
class. . . It is evident that the 
exclusion of otherwise qualified per- 
sons solely because of membership 
in organizations designated as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General has 
no tendency whatever to further 


such purpose.” 


Nor, the court said, was this au- 
thority conferred by section 27 of 
the housing authorities act, which 
authorizes a local authority “to do 
any and all things necessary or desira- 
ble to secure the financial aid or 
cooperation of the federal govern- 
ment.” As to this point, the court 
observed: “A construction of section 
27 which would enable the housing 
authority to prescribe conditions of 
eligibility having no rational connec- 
tion with the purpose of the act 
would raise serious constitutional 
questions. It is a_ well-established 
rule that statutes will be construed, if 
possible, so as to avoid invalidity. 
We conclude that appellee exceeded 
its statutory authority in requiring 
appellant Clark to execute the certifi- 
cate of nonmembership in subversive 
organizations.” 


WASHINGTON COURT SAYS GWINN 
AMENDMENT IS CONSTITUTIONAL 

A lower court in Washington, in 
a case against the Seattle housing 
authority, sustained the validity of 
the Gwinn amendment (see above’ 
The October 28, 1954 decision by 
Judge William J. Steinert, of the 
King County superior court, in 
Dailey et als. v. Housing Authority 
of the City of Seattle, dismissed 
the complaint because the plaintiffs, 
not showing membership in a named 
subversive organization, were held 
not to have a standing to sue. How- 
ever, the 52 page opinion went on 
to answer all the arguments ad- 
vanced by the plaintiffs, including 
allegations of denial of due process, 
unconstitutionality of the Gwinn 
amendment, delegation of powers, 
and that the requirement of the oath 
was not within the power of the 
local authority. 


CONDEMNATION HALTED UNDER 
NEW YORK REDEVELOPMENT LAW 

An attempt to condemn an area 
consisting entirely of vacant land, 
with the only improvements consist- 
ing of a gasoline station and a weld- 
ing plant, was temporarily halted by 
a New York supreme court in Beebe 
Imp. Corp. v. City of New York (129 
N.Y.S. (2d) 263) when it overruled 
the defendant’s motion to dismiss on 
February 4, 1954 and ordered the 
case to go to trial. It is to be noted 
that the applicable statute here was 
not the New York low-rent housing 
law nor the general municipal law 
implementing Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, but rather involved the 
New York redevelopment compan- 
ies law. 
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Tenant maintenance is widely con- 
sidered to be one of the best possible 
ways of improving project appear- 
ances and of cutting maintenance 
costs— but some authorities find it 
difficult to get the kind of tenant 
cooperation needed. The following 
reports from four cities illustrate how 
lawns and gardens have been im- 
proved through tenant cooperation. 


OMAHA AUTHORITY SETS UP KIDS' 
‘LAWN PATROL’ GROUNDS POLICE 

It’s 10 am. on a hot summer 
morning in Omaha. You're a kid 
between the ages of 6 and 14 work- 
ing out of the Logan Fontenelle 
Homes, where you live. You're as- 
signed to a detachment of the Lawn 
Patrol making the rounds of the 
project looking for trash. Your job: 
clean it up! 

That’s the technique the Omaha 
housing authority put to work last 
summer to get tenant children to 
cooperate in keeping the project 
grounds neat. The Lawn Patrol idea 
was developed in June by the au- 
thority and adult tenant representa- 
tives. They divided the project into 
eight sections, each one with an 
adult sponsor for the unit of the 
Lawn Patrol that operates in that 
particular section. The sponsors’ first 





| Shown below are four members of the Lawn 

























) Patrol out “doing the rounds" picking up 
) trash on the grounds of the Logan Fontenelle 
\Homes, Omaha. Picture and story appeared 
in the Omaha World Herald last summer. 





TENANT MAINTENANCE SUCCESS REPORTED BY FOUR 


job was to enlist all the children they 
could and then to organize them into 
groups to make periodic rounds of 
their areas in search of trash. 

Every patrol member who sticks 
to the job for four or five weeks and 
gives evidence that he is going to 
continue is given a Lawn Patrol 
badge (see picture left). In reward 
for their cooperation, Lawn Patrol 
members—300 strong by the end of 
the summer—were treated to an 
August picnic of hotdogs, ice cream, 
and pop donated by local merchants. 
Free movie passes are also given to 
patrol members from time to time. 

Omaha authority officials point 
to the enhanced appearance of the 
whole project as evidence of the suc- 
cess of their tenant maintenance 
plan. And popularity of the Lawn 
Patrol among the tenants and their 
children is indicated by their re- 
quest that the program go right on 
throughout the winter. 


TENANT GARDEN CLUB HOLDS TWO 
YARD BEAUTIFICATION CONTESTS 
Another project where tenants 
have initiated their own grounds 
beautification competition is Victoria 
Courts in San Antonio, where the 
tenants’ garden club in October 
awarded prizes in two contests held 
during the past season. The club 
awarded first, second, and _ third 
place cash awards to winners of the 


*“Most Beautiful Yard” contest and 


the “Most Improved Yard” contest. 
The cash awards were given by An- 
dres Rivera, Jr., vice-chairman of 
the authority. 

The Victoria Courts Garden Club, 
composed of 54 tenant families, was 
organized last February to inspire 
project residents to take more inter- 
est in the appearance of their yards. 
The club meets monthly in the proj- 
ect recreation hall to exchange plants 
and seeds and to discuss gardening 
techniques. It plans to install flower 
pots on all project balconies and to 
take over the care of a plot of park 
land near Victoria Courts. 


TOLEDO PROJECT TENANTS WIN 
PRIZES FOR BEST KEPT LAWNS 

A tenant sponsored beautification 
program topped off with prizes for 
the most attractive yards was respon- 





AUTHORITIES 


sible for the improved appearance of 
grounds last summer at four projects 
of the Toledo housing authority. The 
program was a_ season-long yard 
maintenance competition engaged in 
by tenants of the authority’s Brand 
Whitlock Homes, Brand Whitlock 
Extension, Port Lawrence Homes, 
and the Albertus Brown project. 
Prizes and official recognition were 
the reward for the winning tenants, 
who were honored at a ceremony in 
October attended by the city’s vice- 
mayor, a city councilman, the au- 
thority’s executive director, and proj- 
ect Management officials. First, sec- 
ond, and third place prizes were 
awarded to winning tenants in each 
of the four projects (see picture be- 
low) and a special prize was given 
for the best lawn of all four projects 
Prizes for the contest were donated 
by local business concerns and ob- 
tained by the Enterprise Charity 


Club. 


PICTURES USED TO ILLUSTRATE 
TENANT MAINTENANCE TO KIDS 
According to Confucius, one pic- 
ture is worth ten thousand words 
Proceeding on that premise, the 
Yonkers housing authority has devel- 
oped a method of using pictures to 
(Continued column one, page 28) 


Mrs. Rozelia Staunton and her two daughters, 
residents of Port Lawrence Homes, Toledo, 
receive first prize for having the best kept 
lawn in their project. Presenting the award 
is Toledo Vice-Mayor Ned Skeldon and Mrs. 
Vera Pulley of the Enterprise Charity Club. 





explain tenant maintenance to chil- 
dren in terms they can understand. 

The authority last spring pub- 
lished a series of pictures showing 
scenes around its Mulford Gardens 
project illustrating good activity-— 
sweeping off doorsteps, tending flow- 
ers, using city playgrounds—and bad 
activity — breaking glass bottles, 
marking building walls, climbing 
around outside buildings, and hang- 
ing clothes outside of windows. Ac- 
companying the pictures are captions 
explaining what is right or wrong 
about the scenes and why. 

An important feature of the au- 
thority’s picture media idea is that 
adult tenants are asked to use the 
pictures to explain to their children 
the difference between right and 
wrong. An introductory statement 
on the cover of the publication urges 
parents to continue to use the book- 
let as often as necessary to teach 
their children how to abide by proj- 
ect rules. Parents are also reminded 
that children are mimics and, if a 
parent’s example is good, the chil- 
dren will follow suit. 

The pictures were published in a 
special edition of the authority’s pe- 
riodical, Chatterbox, distributed to 
all Mulford tenants. Evidence that 
the booklet was widely read, accord- 
ing to the authority’s secretary-direc- 
tor, Emmett Burke, is apparent in a 
reduction in authority accidents and 
property destruction, an increased 
tenant consciousness of right and 
wrong, in requests for additional 
copies, and in the comments received 
about it. 








ASSOCIATION NEWS— 
(Continued from page 25) 

named by Section Chairman John R. 
Searles, Jr.—a committee on con- 
tractual relations under the urban 
renewal program, to be headed by 
William L. Rafsky, Philadelphia’s 
housing and redevelopment coordi- 
nator. 

A revision of the section’s bylaws 
was approved by the Board of Gov- 
ernors in October, making chairmen 
of all section committees ex officio 
members of the executive committee. 








SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 20) 

deaths caused by gas poisoning (some 
93 reported to the health department 
last year) led Mrs. Bernice P. Rogers, 
deputy housing and building com- 
missioner, to call for a complete re- 
inspection of 2500 tenements exam- 
ined for health and safety rule vio- 
(Continued column three, page 34) 








AUTHORITY ACCIDENT RATE DROP 
BRINGS $3998 INSURANCE REFUND 


An employees’ safety program paid 
off in cash for the Dallas housing 
authority last spring when $3998 of 
the authority’s workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance premium was re- 
funded in recognition of a sharp re- 
duction in accidents among authority 
staff members. The rebate, made by 
the Dallas Insurance Placement 
Board, represented nearly half of 
the authority’s annual premium. 

The refund check was presented to 
Louis Tobian, authority chairman, by 
the insurance organization’s chair- 
man, Hal A. Gulledge, who com- 
mented that the refund “was made 
possible only through wonderful co- 
operation by housing officials and 
employees in cutting the accident 
rate.” The authority’s executive di- 
rector, James L. Stephenson, cred- 
ited the authority’s 215 employees 
and their safety committee for the 
savings. “. . . it was only through 
their efforts that our accident rate 
has been cut so drastically,” he said. 


PORTLAND AUTHORITY USING NEW 
STATISTICS GATHERING TECHNIQUE 
Using operating statistics to im- 
prove the management function is 
an idea that has been given consider- 
able thought during the last year, 
with one of the major challenges 
being how to gather and maintain 
useful information without requiring 
additional staff or elaborate record 
systems. This is the challenge that 
seems to have been met by the Port- 
land, Oregon housing authority with 
a new record system it put in use 
last year. Here’s how it works. 
Portland’s statistics gathering sys- 
tem is based on a 5- by 8-inch 
Unisort card made by the Charles 
R. Hadley Company. The Unisort 
card is a key punch type record card 
that works on the same principle as 
those used for accounting purposes 
by the Cincinnati housing authority 
(February 1954 JourNAL, page 56). 
Instead of recording accounting 
facts, Portland’s keysort cards carry 
nine different categories of informa- 
tion on tenant family characteristics: 
date of initial occupancy, income 
range, rent range, composition, vet- 
erans or servicemen’s status, occupa- 
tion of family head, source of wel- 
fare aid if any, race, account number. 


Basic data for the cards were com- 
piled at the time of one of the author- 
ity’s semi-annual re-examinations 
and the cards are brought up to 
date after each subsequent re-exam- 
ination. 

The edges of the Unisort cards 
carry almost 100 punched out holes 

each hole representing a family 
characteristic in one of the above 
nine categories. In the series of holes 
pertaining to family composition, for 
example, a tenant with one adult and 
three children is identified by notch- 
ing out the hole labeled one adult 
and the hole labeled three children. 
If that family is in an income range 
of from $1001 to $1250 annually, the 
hole matching that set of figures is 
notched—and similarly for its rent 
range, source of income, etc. 

Big advantage of having all this 
information on its 1400 families on 
Unisort cards, the authority says, is 
that in 15 minutes—instead of the 12 
hours previously required—it can get 
the facts on any one of the character- 
istics of its 1400 families tabulated 
on the cards. All that is required is 
to insert a long “needle” through the 
holes in the full set of cards for the 
characteristic being measured—then 
lifting the cards. Result is that 
notched cards drop out and can be 
manually counted in a matter of a 
few minutes. 

Because of the ease with which 
facts can now be compiled, the 
authority has instituted the publica- 
tion of a quarterly statistical report 
that is used to assist its commissioners 
in making policy decisions and to 
point the way to administrative effi- 
ciency. Moreover, the authority says 
that it gives these reports wide dis- 
tribution throughout the community 
to interested organizations and public 
agencies. 

Thus Portland has put into prac- 
tice the idea discussed in April when 
statisticians from several midwestern 
authorities met to go into ways and 
means of using operating figures and 
reports to their best advantage (see 
May 1954 JourNaL, page 175). In 


June, NAHRO’s Research and Statis- 


tics Committee devoted a large por- 
tion of its meeting to the same sub- 
ject and in October, at NAHRO’s an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia, a spe- 
cial session was held to consider the 
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question. The JOURNAL expects to 
cover the subject in detail through 
a series of articles currently being 
prepared by the Research and Sta- 
tistics Committee and planned for 
publication during 1955. 


NEWARK AUTHORITY INSTITUTES 
UNION DUES PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS 

Employees’ union dues are to be 
deducted from their paychecks by 
the Newark housing authority under 
a policy adopted in October. The 
deduction plan affects 220 of the 
authority’s 305 employees who are 
members of an AFL building service 
employees local. Employees are re- 
quired to give the authority written 
permission to make the deductions. 

Indication that a checkoff plan 
would not increase clerical costs 
came from a city councilman backing 
a similar plan for municipal em- 
ployees. He said he had interviewed 
city payroll division employees about 
the plan and was told that no costly 
machine adjustments or additional 
personnel would be required to do 
the job. 

The authority’s checkoff plan was 
proposed by its executive director, 
Louis Danzig, after $400 in union 
benefits were denied the family of a 
deceased employee because he had 
missed several dues payments during 
a four-year period. 


NEW YORK AUTHORITY EMPLOYEES 
GIVE THIRD $1400 SCHOLARSHIP 
Employees of the New York 
City Housing Authority have again 
awarded a four-year scholarship 
amounting to $1400 to one of their 
fellow employee’s children. The 
scholarship, sponsored by the author- 
ity employees’ recreational commit- 
tee, was the third one to be given 
under the committee’s new scholar- 
ship program—the first two were 
awarded in 1953 (see August-Sep- 
tember 1953 JourRNAL, page 291). 
Winner of this year’s scholarship 
was David Goldstein, 17 (pictured 
above), who ranked highest of all 
authority employee children who 
took the state regents scholarship 
examination last March. He plans to 
study mechanical engineering at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
Young Goldstein’s mother, Mrs. 
Rose Goldstein, staff member of the 
authority's Red Hook Houses is one 
of many New York authority employ- 
ees who has gained recognition 
through authority activities and cita- 
tions. Other employees are periodi- 
cally awarded cash prizes for helpful 
suggestions on authority operations 
(see October 1954 JouRNAL, page 
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New York authority employees’ association awards four year scholarships. Winner 
of 1954 honor is pictured second from right. See story below for award details. 





363); others have been cited for 
heroism (see March 1954 JourNat, 
page 93); and even more are hon- 
ored annually with service pins and 
certificates on completion of ten years 
employment with the authority. 


OXNARD EMPLOYEES ESTABLISH 
FUND TO BACK BENEFIT ACTIVITIES 
A triple purpose benefit fund has 
been set up by employees of the 
Oxnard, California housing author- 
ity under which (1) the individual 
employee, (2) employees as a group, 
and (3) the community generally 
reap rewards. The fund, established 
under the Oxnard Housing Employ- 
ees Association, was designed to im- 
plement the three major objectives 
of the organization set forth in its 
bylaws—“to administer an organ- 
ized plan of charitable donations for 
its active members, to finance mem- 
ber activities, to help provide decent 
homes for all Americans, therefore 
bringing decent homes for low in- 
come families into our community.” 
The benefit fund is maintained by 
dues deducted from the paychecks 
of authority employees who are 
members. Annual dues are | per cent 
of a member’s gross annual earn- 
ings. The bylaws provide that one 
third of the fund is to be used for 
direct cash or gift benefits to associa- 
tion members—for wedding and go- 
ing away gifts and for gifts or flow- 
ers for members (or individuals in 
their immediate families) who are 
in the hospital or who have died. 
About $10 is standard for a wedding 
gift and going away presents range 
from $12 in value for a three-year 
or more employee to $3 in valu 
for a member who has been with 
the authority for more than six 
months but less than one year. 


Another one-third of the fund is 
donated to various organizations and 
agencies approved by the association 
membership “to provide safe and san- 
itary housing for low income fami- 
lies.” 

The last third of the fund is used 
for donations to charitable organ- 
izations such as the Community 
Chest, Red Cross, March of Dimes, 
the American Cancer Society, and 
the Heart Fund. 

Any money left over is used for 
an annual picnic or any other activ- 
ity that will benefit the entire mem- 
bership of the association. 


TOLEDO AUTHORITY COMPLETES 
FIRST STAFF TRAINING COURSE 

The Toledo Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority in June wound up its 
first formal staff training course, a 
series of six monthly lectures and dis- 
cussions on authority operations. Ap- 
parent success of the course was indi- 
cated by the participating employees’ 
decision that the training sessions 
should be resumed the following fiscal 
year with study topics suggested by 
the staff. 

Opening lecture for the course was 
by McClinton Nunn, authority direc- 
tor, on the over-all picture of public 
housing: past, present, and future. 
Subsequent lectures were given by 
the authority’s chief accountant, on 
property control, accounting, and re- 
porting; by the assistant to the direc- 
tor, on management problems and 
methods; by a tenant selection spe- 
cialist, on problems of tenant selec- 
tion; and by a project manager, on 
leasing. Final session of the course 
consisted of a physical inspection of 
housing units and grounds so that 
participants could evaluate and criti- 
cize the maintenance operation. 
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BALTIMORE NURSERY— 


(Continued from page 16) 

projects, Somerset Court and Doug- 
lass Homes, Frank J. Veney, and his 
management aides, met with the 
staff, with caseworkers from the de- 
partment of public welfare, and with 
representatives of other public agen- 
cies, including public health nurses, 
to discuss specific needs of families 
living in the projects who had chil- 
dren of ages appropriate for school 
enrollment. It was agreed that the 
eastern health district, through the 
well-baby clinic, would examine each 
child prior to admission to the nurs- 
ery school and every six months 
thereafter until the children reached 
the age of six. The eastern health 
district was pleased to cooperate in 
continuing physical examinations be- 
cause their experience has shown that 
parents do not tend to bring their 
children in for periodic check-ups 
after the age of two. Good nursery 
schools believe it is important to 
maintain regular health examinations 
for young children. In this way, 
health problems are _ recognized, 
checked, eliminated, or controlled. 

Students 

As mentioned earlier, the nursery 
school opened on September 14, 
1953, with six children coming in 
the first day. (As an accepted prac- 
tice, based on experience, it has been 
found that young children need time 
to become adjusted to a new environ- 
ment, even though the separation 
from the parents is just for part of 
the day.) Each week another group 
of children was brought into the 
program until the middle of October, 
when the total and maximum enroll- 
ment of 32 children had _ been 
reached. These children are of pre- 
kindergarten age and are made up 
of three- and four-year-olds. 

Prior to admission into the pro- 
gram, and in addition to the physi- 
cal examination given by the east- 
ern health district doctors and nurses, 
the management aide of the project 
and the director of the school vis- 
ited the homes of the children to 
discuss the program and the needs 
of the individual children with their 
parents. Once the school opened its 
doors, other parents throughout the 
community heard of this service and 
applications were received and ac- 
cepted for children living beyond the 
project boundaries. Requests for ad- 
mission were received from parents, 
social and medical agencies, minis- 
ters, public school officials, and oth- 
ers. 

While the program is geared for 





so-called normal children, specific 
situation referrals are given careful 
consideration. For example, one 
child was referred through a psy- 
chiatric clinic, even though the fam- 
ily did not live within walking dis- 
tance of the project. Another child 
was referred through a speech clinic 
and yet a third, through a sight- 
saving clinic. The staff realized that 
these special problems would take 
more of their time than normal stu- 
dents would but they also felt that, 
within limits, they might accept spe- 
cial situations. It was felt that the 
so-called normal group of children 
could, by these experiences, learn to 
accept individuals as they are and, 
as they grew older, could become 
more understanding and tolerant of 
individuals who may not be as for- 
tunate as they. The staff also felt 
that it was important to give these 
children with special problems an 
opportunity to become part of a so- 
called normal group of children thei: 
own ages. 
Parents 

When first informed of the pro- 
gram, parents showed an average in- 
terest in the nursery school. On a 
very hot August night, a representa- 
tive group of mothers and fathers 
attended a meeting to learn about 
this new activity to take place on 
their project. The program’s pur- 
pose of early childhood education 
and the part parents could play in 
the over-all picture were discussed 
with them. One father was able to 
have his two pre-school children re- 
turn from their grandmother's to 
live once more with him and _ his 
ailing wife, now that such a service 
was available. Another parent point- 
ed up her willingness to use the serv- 
ice because she already had seven 
children in addition to the one of 
nursery school age. A significant fac- 
tor began to stand out. In the total 
school population, three-fourths of 
the children came out of seven- or 
eight-person families! Since the do- 
nor, in expressing interest in a pro- 
eram for children, had a desire to 
relieve mothers for part of the day, 
there was no difficulty in meeting 
those wishes. 

Parents are people too! Parents 
and children enjoy themselves a 
great deal more if they have an op- 
portunity to be away from each 
other for part of the day. Many of 
the household chores can be caught 
up with while youngsters are grow- 
ing and developing in a group situ- 
ation in which mothers feel secure 
in leaving them. Yet it was found 


that, despite the many household re- 
sponsibilities that the mothers had, 
they looked forward to visiting the 
nursery school and that they looked 
forward even more to attending par- 
ent meetings. 

After the first several weeks older 
brothers and sisters would bring the 
young children to the nursery school 
and call for them. It was also found 
that the older children so enjoyed 
the colorful nursery school rooms of 
blue and yellow and the child-sized 
equipment and supplies that they 
themselves were loath to leave the 
building. This equipment was made 
possible partly through donation and 
largely through our own carpenters 
in the maintenance section, who con- 
structed shelves, climbing apparatus, 
and many other useful pieces of 
equipment. Blocks, designed in units, 
which are expensive, particularly in 
a quantity large enough for more 
than 30 children, were by far the 
largest donation. Chairs and tables 
of appropriate size were purchased 
from the “state use industries,” an 
operation of the Maryland state pen- 
itentiary. 

The parents have performed many 
services in and for the nursery school. 
They have offered to care for a child 
when a parent was ill; they have 
cleaned the nursery school after a 
party. They have made doll clothes, 
doll furniture, and have asked for 
guidance in handling special prob- 
lems. They welcome the nursery 
school director into their homes, for 
they know that she is their friend. 
They know also that, when she vis- 
its them in their homes, she is in- 
terested in their children and is shar- 
ing some of their load. In the final 
analysis, this rapport makes not only 
for a better adjusted youngster but 
for a better adjusted individual in 
a family situation and one who is 
better able to take his rightful place 
in the community. 

Individual conferences with par- 
ents take place in the home or in 
the school and these conferences con- 
cern themselves with the progress or 
non-progress of the individual child. 
These meetings do not always origi- 
nate with the nursery school direc- 
tor. A mother, a father, or even a 
grandmother may request such a 
meeting. The staff continues to find 
the parents, with their many house- 
hold chores—for wives, and responsi- 
bilities—for husbands (if there is 
one), and children (and there are 
an average of five in each family), 
always have time, or make time, to 
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discuss their children’s problems con- 
structively. 

Parents’ meetings take many forms. 
There are meetings for discussing 
the proper kinds of clothing or toys 
for children of nursery school age, 
the child’s place in his family, the 
family place in the community, gen- 
eral problems, or maybe even meet- 
ings just for socializing with one’s 
neighbors in an atmosphere that is 
friendly and warm. 

Other Agencies 

One of the most fruitful enter- 
prises of the Douglass nursery school 
has been the inter-agency confer- 
ences held on a monthly basis. The 
inter-agency conferences are made up 
of all the agencies that have some 
concern or responsibility for the fam- 
ilies being served. They include the 
department of public welfare, east- 
ern health district, family and chil- 
dren’s society, principals of the pub- 
lic schools in the community, and 
the manager and management aides 
of the sister projects. Together with 
the director of the nursery school 
and her assistant, discussions are 
held join |y with the agencies partici- 
pating regarding special problems 
that relate to the families of children 
in the nursery school. Each agency 
recognizes the need to see the fam- 
ily as a whole instead of in seg- 
ments. 

This program, launched less than 
one year ago, has many aspects. Some 
are tangible, more are intangible, but 
all point up the need for agencies 
to work together for the common 
good of the families they serve. This 
concept of coordinating community 
resources is basic and an integral 
part of any sound management pro- 
gram. We believe that young chil- 
dren are at the most significant and 
strategic stage of their lives when 
attitudes begin to take shape that 
will color their whole personalities 
and lives. We believe, further, that 
they should have an opportunity to 
be with their peers in a controlled 
environment where they can learn 
to give and take, accept responsibil- 
ity according to their ability, and 
grow and develop according to their 
own needs under the guidance of 
skilled and sensitive leadership. 

Whether on the conscious level or 
not, whether articulate or not, we 
must accept the fundamental truth 
that parents want for their children 
a good life. When parents can feel 
free to discuss their problems with 
a skilled staff and can grow because 
of that experience, a housing author- 
ity is making positive gains in its 
awareness that public housing is 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY, covering the calendar year 
1953. 1954. 424 pp., charts, graphs. 
$1.25. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

An account of the activities and ac- 
complishments during 1953 of the Office 
of the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and its three con- 
stituent agencies: the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the Home Loan Bank 


Board. 


TAKING HOLD OF TELEVISION, 
Roger S. Hall. 1954. 120 pp. $2. Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 

How small agencies and organizations 
with or without public relations staffs can 
make use of television to get their stories 
to the public dramatically and _ eco- 
nomically is the subject of this book. 
Groups that are concerned with people 
their lives, their problems, their needs 
are shown to have found TV a striking 
and deeply effective means of telling their 
stories and getting their ideas across. 
Further, the book gives sound, reasonable, 
down-to-earth suggestions on every phase 
of the subject, from how organizations 
can approach this new method of telling 
their story to inexpensive methods of pre- 
paring spot announcements. 


HOW TO HELP OLDER PEOPLE, A 
Guide for You and Your Family, by Juli- 
etta K. Arthur. 500 pp. $4.95. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
Living with older people, getting along 
with them, understanding them, and help- 
ing them: suggestions under these head- 
ings are all a part of this recently pub- 
lished guide—written in straightforward, 
everyday terms both for people who must 
cope with the psychological, physical, and 
economic problems of older people and for 
older people themselves. The author dis- 
cusses a variety of common problems that 
develop between older and younger peo- 
ple: where to live; diet, exercise, and care 
of aging people; the pros and cons of old 


“people.” It follows, therefore, that 
our responsibility in the field of pub- 
lic housing is not only in collecting 
rents and maintaining lawn areas but 
in readying the families we serve to 
accept their rightful places in the 
community, with dignity and self- 
respect. For it is only in this way 
that they can make the community; 
a better place in which to live for 
themselves, their families, and for 
others. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS 


people’s homes; how to get financial aid 
when employment is desirable and how to 
go about finding a job. 

An appendix carries a directory of the 
services available throughout the country 
for the assistance and care of the aged. 


URBAN LAND PROBLEMS AND 
POLICIES; Housing and Town and 
Country Planning Bulletin 7, United 


Nations. Publication number 1953.TV.22. 
182 pp., charts. $1.75. Sales and Circu- 
lation Section, United Nations, New 
York City, New York. 

Based on nearly three years of work 
by housing experts throughout _ the 
world, this bulletin records the first com- 
prehensive survey of land and housing 
problems in the postwar world. Guest 
editor and major contributor to the work 
is Charles Abrams of New York. 

Mr. Abrams treats the subject in the 
lead article under six headings: world- 
wide changes in land tenure patterns, 
effects of land tenure patterns in the 
more developed countries, pressure of 
housing needs on land, common elements 
in land use throughout the world, land 
controls and policies, and compulsory 
land acquisition for housing 

The urban land policies of 12 countries 
in Europe, Asia, and Latin America and 
in the United States are covered in sepa- 
rate articles that follow Mr. Abrams’ 
over-all review. An extensive bibliography 
completes the issue 


NEW JERSEY HOUSING CONFER- 
ENCE, May 22, 1954, Essex House, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 1954. 62 pp. $2.75. 
The Consolidated Reporting Company, 
303 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

A verbatim account of panel discussions 
held during the New Jersey Housing 
Conference sponsored by the Newark 
Citizens Housing Council on May 22, 
1954 (see July JourNAL, page 227). Ex- 
cellent papers and floor discussion ranged 
over three major subjects: (1) housing 
needs—for aged and minority groups and 
to meet demands of a growing population ; 
(2) rehabilitation and conservation; (3 
housing for middle-income families. 


HELP FOR THE HOMEOWNER AND 
BUILDER; listing of publications of the 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1954. 10 pp. Free. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Listed in this folder are the titles, con- 
tent summaries, and prices of 47 gov- 
ernment printed pamphlets and booklets 
about home building and maintenance. 
The titles cover such topics as wood floor 
maintenance, termite control, ratproof- 
ing, insulation, roofing, wall plaster, etc. 
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Z-z-z-z-2-i-p! That’s all there is to 
applying the new zip-on pipe insula- 
tion protective covering called Pro- 
tektinsul. Designed to protect insula- 
tion from weather, abrasion, chemi- 
cals, and mildew, the new zip-on 
covering can be used on indoor, out- 
door, or underground piping and is 
claimed to be more economical, 
easier to apply, and more permanent 
than any similar covering. 

Made of a compounded poly- 
vinyl chloride acetate and produced 
in several colors, Protektinsul covers 
are furnished to the exact size of the 
insulated pipe. The covering is simply 
wrapped around the insulation and 
secured by a zipper that interlocks 
the joining edges. Once installed, the 
covering provides an airtight, water- 
tight, and vaportight finish that re- 
quires no painting, refinishing, or 
further maintenance, the manufac- 
turer claims. Oil, rust, and dirt 
spots can reportedly be readily re- 
moved with a damp cloth. 

Pipe fittings (as shown above on 
right) are covered by wrapping them 
with a 2-inch wide vinyl tape and 
sealing the laps and joints with a 
special vinyl liquid. 
JOH-A2—CAULKING COMPOUND 

Aluminastic, a new metallic caulk- 
ing compound that combines quali- 
ties of both aluminum and elastic, is 
the latest thing on the market for 
use in building maintenance where a 
tough elastic caulking seal is re- 
quired. 

Made of aluminum pigment with 
a slow drying vegetable oil vehicle, 
the new caulking material forms a 
tough metallic skin on the outside 
and a tough elastic body inside, mak- 
ing it a natural, the manufacturers 
say, for waterproofing joints around 
skylights, ventilators, stacks, window 
and door frames. In addition, the 
bright metallic finish that Alumin- 
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astic gives makes it especially suit- 
able for use with aluminum, steel, 
and stainless steel exterior construc- 
tion. Further, it provides insulation 
against galvanic corrosion when used 
between dissimilar metals. Due to 
its highly adhesive sealing qualities, 
Aluminastic may also be used for 
pointing and setting copings and, 
because it does not dry out, it af- 
fords a good glazing material for 
steel, aluminum, stainless steel, and 
wood sash, it is claimed. Alumin- 
astic doesn’t require painting and is 
unaffected by extreme temperature. 

The new caulking material forms 
a skin within 48 hours and becomes 
a tough elastic film within two to 
three weeks. It is made in several 
consistencies for application by knife, 
hand or power caulking gun, brush, 
or spray gun. 


JOH-A3—PORTABLE POWER SANDER 
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Going around in circles isn’t al- 
ways a waste of time—for instance 
the new portable electric sanding 
device shown above has a 21-inch 
long, 3-inch wide abrasive belt that 
runs around a circuit and does what 
is said to be a fast efficient one-di- 
rection sanding job. Weighing only 
10 pounds for easy vertical or over- 
head work, the sander is used for fit- 
ting windows and storm sash, screens 
and doors; for building partitions; 
beveling edges; sanding flat and 
curved surfaces; polishing metal; 
grinding glass, ceramics, and other 
materials. 

Called the Model 136 Belt Sander, 
the new portable device claims sev- 
eral unique advantages: (1) the 3- 
inch abrasive belts can be quickly 
and easily interchanged for working 
with several grades of abrasive from 
coarse to fine on a particular job, or 
for changing from wood to metal 
abrasives with little trouble; (2) be- 





cause the belt moves in only one di- 
rection—at 850 surface feet per min- 
ute under load—the sanded surface 
gets a straight line finish in contrast 
to the results from an oscillating 
sander. The one direction action also 
shoots the dust away from the tool 
and prevents its accumulation under 
the pad, thus making the abrasive 
action faster and more efficient; and 
(3) the abrasive belt keeps cool be- 
cause only 7 of its 21 inches are in 
contact with the material being 
sanded at any one time—the other 
14 inches are able to cool off while 
traveling around the belt circuit. 

A fan-cooled universal motor 
powers the sander through a smooth, 
quiet, and highly efficient driving 
mechanism that requires no lubrica- 
tion, it is claimed. The entire unit is 
housed in cast aluminum. 


JOH-A4—ADJUSTABLE BIBB SCREW 


= | ” RESILIENT NYLON PLUG 
PERMANENTLY EMBEDDED 
IN SCREW THREADS 


LOCKS SCREW FIRMLY 
IN DESIRED POSITION 


The story of the little Dutch boy 
who plugged a dike leak with his 
arm to save the country from flood- 
ing has a modern sequel—the story 
of a new little faucet bibb screw that 
is claimed to prevent the faucet leak 
loss of an estimated 8000 gallons of 
water a year. 

Hero of the new tale is the little 
nylon plug embedded in the shank 
of the bibb screw. When this screw 
is installed, the nylon plug squeezes 
into the faucet spindle threads and 
conforms to the thread shape, mak- 
ing the screw installation tight and 
secure. Location of the plug on the 
shank’s midpoint means that the 
screw—even if it’s a bit short or a 
little narrow for the job — will be 
firmly installed when only halfway 
screwed in. Advantage is that the 
screw will not require those last three 
or four twists to tighten it that 
usually distort and strain the bibb 
washer and cause it to leak. 

A double savings of time is made 
by this screw system: (1) the fre- 
quency of repair jobs on faucets due 
to bibb washer failures is cut down 
and (2) whenever such a repair must 
be made, less time is required to find 
a suitable screw, since the adaptabil- 
ity of the new bibb screws means that 
10 basic screw sizes with the nylon 
plug feature can do the jobs of 37 
regular bibb screws. The new screws 
are made of Monel and reportedly 
will not rust or dezincify. 
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A radically new manufacturing 
technique for producing elaborate 
pipe and tubing systems in a single 


homogenous sheet of metal was 
announced recently and described as 
a means of producing efficient low- 
cost warm water radiant heating 
panel systems for home construction. 
The new pipe-making method, basi- 
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JOH-A7 — Fiberglas Sound Control 
Products 1954. 31 pp., illus., charts, 
graphs. 

Complete design and installation data 
on an entire line of Fiberglas sound con- 
trol products are given. A quick refer- 
ence chart provides basic information on 
the products—ceiling tiles, noise baffles, 
insulation acoustical boards—and  sub- 
sequent pages give details of their noise 
reduction co-efficients, unit sizes, fire rat- 
ings, maintenance, specifications. 


JOH-A8—What You Should Know About 
Circuit Breakers for Branch Circuit 
Protection. 15 pp., diags., graphs. 
Explains the principles and operations 
of thermal, thermal-magnetic, and fully 
magnetic circuit breakers for wiring sys- 
tems in apartment buildings and houses. 


JOH-A9I—Sound Insulating Partitions 
and Floors. 1954. 4 pp., diags., illus., 
charts. 

The Metal Lath Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation gives a variety of plans for par- 
tition wall assemblies designed to meet 
sound reduction requirements. Charts 
show how solid or hollow walls and floors 
constructed with metal lath with or with- 
out studs can cut sound transmission. 


JOH-A10—Master Metal Weatherstrips, 
No-Draft Sash Balances, catalog, 71 
pp.. diags., illus., charts. 

Complete technical data on a manufac- 
turer’s full line of sash balances and 
weatherstrip equipment. Numerous dia- 
grams show details of sash and weather- 
strip installation, operation, and func- 
tion. Installation accessories and tools, 
plus ordering and shipping data, are in- 
cluded. 
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cally an application of the old art 
of bond rolling with the addition of 
a “bonded in” pipe layout, reported- 
ly costs only a fraction of the amount 
usually involved in pipe molding and 
welding. The new pipe production 
technique is expected to find a va- 
riety of applications in the housing 
field, as well as in manufacturing and 
industry generally. 

Here’s the way the process works. 
First a tubing layout design is sten- 
ciled with a special bond-resistant 
paint onto a sheet of aluminum, 
copper, or steel (upper picture 
left). A similar sized sheet of 
metal is placed over the stenciled 
sheet forming a metal “sandwich.” 

The “sandwich” is then heated 
and rolled so that the two sheets 
become permanently bonded together 
—except along the lines of the paint- 
ed pattern. 

After the “sandwich” has become 
a single sheet, an opening is made 
at the point where the bond-resist- 
ant paint reaches the edge of the 
sheet and has left a slit. Through 
this opening, water under high pres- 
sure is forced into the unbonded 
passages, causing them to expand 
and fill out into tubing. When the 
water is drained out and a washing 
process has cleaned out the bond- 
resistant paint, the tubing plate is 
complete (lower picture left). 

The much discussed idea of solar 
heating is one application that a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy report says is now closer to 


reality because of the new tube idea. 


JOH-A-6—DOOR CLOSER 











One old dog that has learned some 
new tricks is the old faithful spring 
closer for screen, storm, or combina- 
tion doors. 

As its first new trick, the closer 
above can be installed on either the 
right or left side of a door without 
changing parts or making adjust- 
ments and only a screw driver is 
needed to do the job. 

Its second trick results in savings 
on door and spring damage repair 
costs because an auxiliary buffer 
spring in the apparatus relieves the 
strain on the closer when the door is 
forced beyond its normal 100 degree 
open position. Thus damage to the 
door is prevented if it should be 
violently blown open by winds. 

Two adjustment tricks are also 
possible—a simple adjustment screw 
will vary the speed of the closing 
action and a finger-tip controlled 
hold-open washer will hold the door 
open at any angle when necessary. 

In addition, the closer has taken 
on a streamlined look as a result of 
the trim, rust-resistant aluminum 
housing around its heavy gauge steel 
spring and operating parts. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Al — TWO PRINCIPAL PLANNERS 

Major authority in Middle Atlantic 
area. Salary range: $6783-$8520. Quali- 
fications: college degree with major 
course work in planning, engineering, 
architecture, or landscape architecture, 
plus five years experience in land plan- 
ning and site planning, including three 
years in supervisory or advanced tech- 
nical capacity. Ability to supervise the 
work of five to seven planners. Knowl- 
edge of detailed redevelopment procedures 
and subdivision layout desirable. 


A2— REDEVELOPMENT STAFF 

1 — Project Officer — Industrial. Should 
have a degree in city planning or econom- 
ics and be familiar with the locational 
requirements of industry and the financ- 
ing of industrial parks and _ industrial 
structures. Candidates preferably should 
have slum clearance experience. Starting 
salary: $5980. 

2 — Project Officer — Business. Should 
have a degree in city planning or bus- 
iness administration and be familiar with 
the locational requirements of retail and 
wholesale establishments, the financing 
of parking and shopping facilities. Can- 
didates preferably should have slum clear- 
ance experience. Starting salary: $5980. 
3 — Project Officer — Housing. Should 
have a degree in architecture, city plan- 
ning, or economics and be familiar with 
statistical techniques, methods of financing 
new housing construction, and have ex- 
perience in the estimating and financing 
of remodeling costs of housing in con- 
formance with existing housing and build- 
ing codes. Candidates preferably should 
have slum clearance experience. Starting 
salary: $5980. 

Candidates interested in the above po- 
sitions should address their communica- 
tions, giving brief resumés of educational 
background and work experience to the 
Director, New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency, Room 206, 200 Orange Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


A3 — PLANNER III 

Salary: $6029 minimum. Experience 
requirements: five years working in a 
redevelopment program operation. Educa- 
tional requirements: bachelor’s degree in 
either architecture or planning, prefer- 
ably in architecture, with heavy experi- 
ence in the alternate field. Job requires 
applicant to perform a variety of func- 
tions in the agency and to be familiar 
with all phases of a_ redevelopment 
agency's operation. Contact Mr. Richard 
W. E. Perrin, Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Milwaukee, 
408 East Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


A4— FOUNDATION DIRECTOR 

A new foundation is being jointly spon- 
sored by major industries, a leading edu- 
cational institution, and local citizens in 
a midwest industrial city to operate in 
the field of redevelopment, neighborhood 
conservation, and urban renewal. Ade- 
quately financed and soundly conceived, 
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this organization desires the services of an 
executive director capable of implement- 
ing the broad directives of its board of 
directors by the organization and direction 
of a staff to be engaged. Applicants 
should be between 30 and 40 years of 
age and should have demonstrable experi- 
ence in administrative work, planning, 
housing, real estate analysis, and public 
relations incident to such an operation. 
Salary range $12,000-$15,000. Write 
Real Estate Research Corporation, 73 
West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
State previous experience in detail, giving 
education, family status, etc. 


A5 — ASSOCIATION AIDE 

The Pittsburgh Housing Association, a 
Community Chest agency, is looking for 
a housing “generalist” to fill the position 
of assistant director for the association. 
The activities of the association include 
a variety of services to people with hous- 
ing problems—especially to families of 
low income—such as helping to correct 
violations of housing, safety, and health 
standards; advisory work with local hous- 
ing and social welfare agencies; and in- 
formation service to the public regarding 
housing conditions and problems. The 
association also conducts research aimed 
at determining housing needs and finding 
ways to improve the housing supply. It 
publishes a monthly newsletter. 

Applicants should be thoroughly famil- 
iar with such operations as those noted 
above and be able to plan and guide com- 
mittee work, to conduct liaison with local 
housing agencies, and assist in publication 
work, Applicant’s academic background 
should emphasize housing, housing and 
health, or social welfare. The position 
will pay up to $7200 to start, depend- 
ing on the qualifications of the appli- 
cant. Submit educational and experience 
resumés or inquiries to the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association, Suite 306, Civic 
Building, 200 Ross Street, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


A6 — PLANNING DESIGNER III 

Salary range: $5652-$7100. Qualifica- 
tions: graduation from a four-year college 
or university with major course work in 
planning, engineering, architecture, or 
landscape architecture, plus three years 
experience in land planning and site plan- 
ning. including one year in supervisory 
or advanced technical capacity. Ability to 
supervise the work of five to seven land 
planners necessary. Knowledge of detailed 
redevelopment procedures and subdivision 
layout desirable. Write to: David A. Wal- 
lace, Director of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Philadelphia Redevelopment Au- 
thority, 910 Board of Education Building, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


A7 — RELOCATION SPECIALIST 

A relocation specialist in Honolulu, 
Hawaii would like to exchange same 
or equivalent position with someone in 
the United States whose agency is ac- 
tively engaged in relocation or rehousing 
activity. Exchange will be for one year 
beginning July 1, 1955. Write to Harry 


K. Lee, Relocation Specialist, Honolulu 
Redevelopment Agency, City Hall, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WI, Male, 43—SUPERVISOR OF 
PROPERTY MAINTENANCE 

For five years candidate was mainte- 
nance engineer with a large housing and 
redevelopment authority managing some 
3000 housing units. During most of this 
time he was supervisor of the mainte- 
nance department and was charged with 
supervising more than 100 employees. 
Work also entailed some demolition work 
for slum clearance work. He then spent 
two more years with the authority doing 
grading and landscaping work on new 
projects and concluded authority employ- 
ment having attained annual salary of 
$6500. Prior to housing authority work, 
candidate worked in relocating military 
barracks to college sites; worked in a 
navy yard dealing with pipe fabrication, 
designing, repair, and installation; and 
did earlier work in plumbing and heating 
engineering. 


W2, Male, 383—RENEWAL RESEARCH 
FOR LOCAL OR PRIVATE AGENCY 

Ten years in housing and redevelop- 
ment, six years with HHFA in DSCUR 
and research division. Experience in real 
estate economics; housing finance; com- 
mercial, residential and industrial mar- 
ket analysis. Formerly with Department 
of Commerce in economic development 
activity. Administrative responsibilities 
and liaison with public interest groups 
and local government officials. Seeks re- 
sponsible position in renewal program 
sponsored by local government or private 
organization. 


SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 28) 

lations in a pilot survey early in 
1954. The reinspection, scheduled to 
begin during December, is a joint 
effort of the housing and building 
department, the fire department, 
and the department of water supply, 
gas, and electricity. According to 
Mrs. Rogers, the re-examination will 
allow the city to be assured that 
tenement landlords are correcting 
violations found in the first survey. 
At the same time, the housing and 
building department joined with 
civic organizations to conduct a mass 
health and safety education cam- 
paign. The groups distributed a 
million and a half six-page pam- 
phlets outlining health and safety 
instructions for tenants. The pam- 
phlets describe sanitation techniques, 
fire prevention rules, and methods 
for using gas and oil appliances. 
Another device used in the educa- 
tion campaign was a sound truck 
that toured one area of the city 
broadcasting warnings about the mis- 
use of gas appliances. 
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Smart flooring for your practical home buyers... MATICO ARISTOFLEX 


low-cost vinyl-plastic tile flooring 


Smart people are usually practical . . . and that’s why they below grade . . . it resists acid, alkali, petroleum and grease 
like MATICO ARISTOFLEX, vinyl-plastic tile—the flooring . .. iS easy to maintain . . . comes in 13 clear, bright colors. 
that’s both smart and practical. Available in low-cost Yes, when next you select tile flooring, be sure to con- 
standard gauge, as well as 1” thicknesses, Aristoflex is sider long-lasting MATICO ARISTOFLEX! 

ideal for almost every type of installation. Vinyl-plastic Write Department 16-1 for full details and installation 
throughout (no felt backing), it can be used on, above or data today. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA « Joliet, ill. « long Beach, Calif. ¢ Newburgh, N. Y 


Manufacturer of: ARISTOFLEX * CONFETTI * PARQUETRY *© ASPHALT TILE *© CORK TILE * PLASTIC WALL TILE 
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Saves Torn-up Plumbing Saves on Outside Help 


HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 


(Can pay for itself in one application) 


role} bb ahd mb baMme(-1a bales 
quality materials. 





volume counts in 
getting the lowest cost to the 
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Bate! count in getting 
materials to contractor, when 
needed. 


Get our pictorially-described 
literature, “HOW TO DO 


IT” and specification guide. 


Standard Dry Wall Products, Ine. 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Enjoy 30 Day FREE TRIAL! 


Why lose time, suffer inconvenience, waste 
dollars on needlessly costly plumbing service? 
The Hydraulic Water Ram clears severest 
blocked drain lines and sewers in minutes. No 
chemicals, no snakes, no electric cables, no 
pushing through. Saves costly outside help, 
or expensive torn up piping. Uses IMPACT, 
a basic scientific principle of POSITIVE 
HYDRAULIC POWER. Shatters hard grease, 
debris, other blockage into fragments easily 
flushed down to main. Works perfectly, VENT 
OR NO VENT! Services up to 6” pipe. Works 
perfectly on all types of clogged to‘lets, sinks, 
sewers, etc. Can pay for itself in a single 
application. Nothing to wear out. Good for 
a lifetime. Thousands in use, including over 
3,000 in government agencies. You risk noth- 
ing. Write for details, or how to get free 
30 day trial at our expense. 


Write for Information, Prices, 
Details of Free Trial Offer! 


HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. JH-1, KIEL, WISCONSIN 


See Units Demonstrated at Booth 754 
Plant Maintenance and Engineering Show 











